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Broad 1936 Program 


Offers Opportunity 


WIDE range of up-to-date polli- 
i cies, thorough training, and 
helpful cooperation enable State 
Life Agents to serve their prospects 
and policyholders adequately ages 
one day to sixty-five. This time-tried 
and progressive company, in its forty- 


second year, offers opportunity. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


1894 + Purely Mutual - 1936 





Homes With Children 


Need Insurance 


What stronger appeal could you 
have in your sales kit than a Life 
Insurance plan especially designed 
for Junior? 

Security Mutual Life Juvenile In- 
surance on the 20 Year Endowment 
or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 64 
plans is interesting to all parents. The 
Payor Benefit clause provides for 
waiver of premiums in case the one 
who pays the premiums dies before 
the insured reaches the age of 21. 

Security Mutual Juveniles provide 
for dividends and cash values. They 
furnish an ideal foundation for any 
child’s life insurance program. 

Full particulars and rates from any 
General Agent or from the Home 
Office. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 
































Annuities Insurance 


MERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 
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OUR LEADERS 


. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
-Adjustment 


. Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 


ments 


. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








































GUY W. COX 
President 
John Hancock 
Mutual Life 
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Boston, Mass. 














Vr. Cox as a newly admitted member of the ls a member of the Dartmouth College Glee 
Vassachusetts Bar in 18% Club in the Gay Ninety Two and Three 


» + « Out In Front -- - 


Following twelve years of service as vice president 
| and general counsel of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., and more 
than two decades of general practice as counsel 
for various life insurance companies and large public 
service corporations, Guy W. Cox was elected presi- 
dent of the John Hancock in January of this year 
{o succeed the late Walton L. Crocker. Mr. Cox 
is a native of Manchester, N. H. 

For many years prior to joining the official staff 
of the company as vice president and general solici- 
tor in 1923, Mr. Cox was a member of the law firm 
of Butler, Cox & Murchie. He is widely known in 
public life, having begun his civic career in 1902 as 
a member of the Boston Common Council. He 
served as a member of the Legislature in 1903 and 
1904 and in the Massachusetts Senate in 1906 and 
1907, when he was chairman of a special Commission 
on Taxation. 

Since 1924 he has been vice president and general 
counsel and a member of the board of directors of 
the John Hancock and of its Committee of Finance. 

President Cox was born in Manchester in 1871, 
and is a araduate of Dartmouth College and the 
Boston University Law School. He was president 
of his class at Dartmouth and for a year was presi- 
dent of the Dartmouth Alumni. He is a member 
of the American Bar Association and Local Associa- 
tion and is vice chairman of the board of trustees 
of Boston University. 
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What is he doing here? Just a harbinger of Spring... 








and of two SPECTATOR Spring 


Annual Publications which you need ... 


THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF is now on 
the press. will be ready for you shortly. 
Compact ... Convenient .. . and very 
Complete. it answers practically every 
question that arises in canvassing on the 
subject of rates and costs. It helps you 
substantiate your points. helps vou close 
cases. Bigger and better than ever in the 
1936 edition. Copies will be ready for 
you just about as soon as we can hear 
from you. If you haven't already placed 
vour order. do so at once .. . and don't 


forget to ask for company club rates. 


THE HANDY GUIDE to Standard and 
Special Contracts. giving the complete 
wording of leading contracts of the prin- 
cipal companies. together with premium 
rates, non-forfeiture values. dividend: 
and net costs is also on the press. Material 
on the 140 companies most frequently 
encountered is given . and because 
THE HANDY GUIDE gives you all the 
facts, you are able to render complete 
dependable service to your clients. Con- 
tains more than 1600 pages. Send your 
orders at once. and be -ure to ask for 


company club rates. 
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Three Primary Functions 


HE service of life insurance to the cause of humanity and its 
TT contribution to social betterment is dependent upon three pri- 

mary functions. Years of mathematical and actuarial research 
have brought the precision of a science to these factors. Mortality 
rates, earning capacity of invested funds and the operating costs 
rates as they relate to the management and conservation of a life 
insurance fund have been, in a sense, harnessed by more than a 
century of reviewed statistics within definite limitations which 
permit the construction of premium rates on bases equitable and 
adequate over extended periods of time. Deviations from normality 
which inevitably occur have been intelligently discounted in the 
calculations used to establish the annual cost required for an indi- 
vidual to protect those he loves from the vicissitudes that beset 
every man, whatever rung of the financial or social ladder he may 
occupy. 

In consequence, throughout the past half century, during a period 
when the beneficent social force of life insurance protection was 
earning the unqualified endorsement of a nation of more than a 
hundred million of people, the institution of life insurance success- 
fully performed its promised work, despite disturbances which 
occasioned temporarily high mortality, low interest earnings and 
excessive costs of operation. 

Pandemic has grasped in its bony grip of death millions of un- 
fortunates and brought to individual families throughout the land 
the financial crises of their existence. The stricken sufferers have 
been beneficiaries of a life insurance institution sorely tried but 
soundly equipped to meet the emergency. War and panic have in 
the past cast their blight country-wide and in their wake deprived 
accredited investments of due value and interest earning faculty. 
The loading in the premium for reserve accumulation maintained 
the structure of life insurance on a standard so consistently high as 
to win unstinted commendation from policyholder and analyst alike. 
When the economic unbalance in days of over prosperity gave 
labor unforeseen rewards and increased living and business costs 
to heights never before attained or anticipated, life insurance oper- 
ated without the need of transferring the burden of the added ex- 
penses to its individual membership. 

That men and women in every walk of life recognize this excep- 
tional adaptability is attested by the great growth of the business 
which exceeds that of any other enterprise. Continuance of the 
ability of life insurance to serve promptly and well is the demand 
placed by the people of America, not only upon the officers who 
guide the companies, but as well upon the public officials who guide 
the destinies of the nation. 

In arriving at premium costs an interest earning capacity on con- 
servatively invested funds of at least three per cent is assumed. 
When this is interrupted increased cost to the individual for secur- 
ity against the uncertain day of death looms inevitable. Public 
policy would seem to demand that the present life insurance rates 
be preserved. To assure this no government program should be 
effected which tends to prevent companies from earning a rate at 
least commensurate with their needs. Those in life insurance should 
see that this need is properly understood by everyone whose future 
is dependent on their life insurance estates. 

T.JV.C 











Herbert Hoover 


\M glad to be present at the Golden 
Jubilee of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association. It has had 50 years 
of notable national accomplishment. 
Thi association has contributed 


atly to lifting life insurance to 


that position of a sacred trust which 
it must occupy in our national life. 

I am asked to speak for a few min- 
ites on “The Trusteeship of Life In- 
urance That title may mean the 
responsibility of the individual to pro- 
family and 
It may mean the respon- 


vide this protection for h‘s 
dependents. 
sibility of officials of life insurance 
companies to safeguard these savings 


them. And I 


would add one further suggestion 


which are entrusted te 


that it also include the res pc nsibility 
of government to conduct itself so as 
not to injure those values. 
here has been imposed on the man- 
agement of these institutions the high- 
degree of trust in our nation. And 
for many years this obligation has 


been discharged in a fashion in which 


he nation may take great pride. It is 
indeed one of the finest flowers of our 
ecor ec system. It is proof of th 
powers of individual initiative among 
e people. For America possesses 

lay 70 per cent of the total life 
nsurance of the world, and yet we 
ive kt than 38 per cent of the people 

n the world. With over 63,000,000 


yholders in the United States, 
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THE TRUSTEESHII | 


Life Insurance Savings Might 
Well Be Exempt From Taxation 
Instead of Special Target 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


this trust involves the 
nearly 100,000,000 people and many 
vet unborn. 


It is the first line of economic se- 


curity to the average man as a whole, 


for the average of insurance is less 
than $1,600. 

Today one of the major questions 
to all peoples in the world is economic 
security. Revolutions have swept a 
third of the world during the past 20 
years in search for just that. And 
we have here in America quietly built 
up one of the greatest agencies of 
economic security that the world has 
known. There is no stronger evidence 
of this than in the fact that I see in 
some publications that the life insur- 
ance companies have paid out many 
billions to their policyholders during 
this last six years of distress. 


Excessive Insurance Taxation 


It would seem that when our Fed- 
eral Government and our State gov- 
ernments are endeavoring to build up 
economic security for the individual 
through old age pensions and through 
unemployment insurance, that this 
great segment of economic security 
represented by life insurance might 
well be free from taxation. I regret 
that that is not the case. The tax 
collector has found that it is a fertile 
field for easy taxes. And such taxes 
come out of the poor, for only 5,000,- 
000 people pay income taxes, yet 63,- 
000,000 have insurance. It would be 
just as logical to tax old age pensions, 
savings bank deposits, or any other 
provision of economic security. 

Insurance has proved not alone a 
It has by its 
encouragement of thrift and a sense 


security for dependents. 


of responsibility to the family con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of charac- 


+ 


ter. I know of no greater lift to self- 


feeling that one’s 
Those who take 


respect than the 
family is protected. 
out life insurance prefer future bene- 


welfare of 


fits to present pleasure. Not only 
that, but they deny themselves present 
pleasures for the benefit of others. 

The investments which assure these 
policies represent today roughly 8 pe 
cent of the entire national wealth 
As the great bulk of the insurance is 
mutualized it is sometimes overlooked 
that this process is steadily mutualiz- 
ing our national wealth, for these in- 
vestments are in the largest degree 
the property of the policyholders. 

The stewardship of these vast in- 
vestments has been of high order, 
and in the economic cataclysm of the 
war and its great depression, these 
assets have come through with far 
less impairment than those of any 
other fiduciary group; in fact, there 
is scarcely any impairment. That 
itself is indeed proof of the integrity 
and devotion of the men who conduct 
these vast institutions. 

There is no politics in life insur- 
ance. Every race, creed, and political 
faith are its beneficiaries, and every 
race, creed and political faith are 
represented in its management. 


Responsibility of Government 


The Government has a peculiar re 
sponsibility to this vast majority of 
Americans who have denied thenm- 
selves, and scraped and saved that 
benefits might come to others. That 
is the obligation to establish a stable 
currency and a stable credit system 
and the safeguard that is a balanced 
budget. But this is not an occasion 
for more comment than that. More 
over, my views on those particula! 
subjects are fairly well known. 

You are in the dawn of another half 
century of service. If what has been 
accomplished is to be the stepping 
stone to greater achievements in eco- 
nomic security you 
free and unhampered in your proper 


must continue 
Largely in that way will 
be promoted the security which should 
be the possession of our people. 


activities. 
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By FREDERICK H. ECKER 


T is well for us at this time, in con- 

sidering the responsibilities of trus- 

teeship, to remember that the duty 
of a trustee is to act with considered 
judgment amid the perplexing ex- 
tremes to which popular opinion is 
swung by the changing currents of 
life. 

Less than a decade since, when the 
amount of life insurance in force had 
first reached the 100 billion dollar 
mark, and the annual rate of increase 
suggested that the second 100 billion 
might be reached in the next 10 or 11 
years, common stocks were coming to 
be advocated by many as a proper 
medium for investing life insurance 
funds. Today it requires no elaborate 
statistics, no profound pronouncements 
from investment experts, to show the 
wisdom of life insurance management 
in resisting the siren song of common 
stocks and in continuing to follow 
that conservative course which had 
proven to be safe through long years 
of experience. Even the casual news- 
paper reader knows that any general 
departure from such traditional in- 
vestment policies would have resulted 
in disaster. This bit of history is cited 
not as criticism of common stock in- 
vestments for those whose situation 
they suit, but as a now familiar il- 
lustration of the extreme changes in 
the national thought produced by the 
influence of abnormal conditions upon 
mass psychology. It also demon- 
strates not only the good judgment 
of trustees and directors of life 
insurance companies in not seeking a 
departure from investment 
standards, but also that of supervis- 
legislators in not 


proven 


ing officials and 
weakening the legal standards for in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. 
It is particularly important now that 
we should not forget this recent ex- 
perience, for throughout history men 
have been prone, in times of adversity, 
to ignore the lessons of normal times, 
just as they have been apt in times of 
prosperity to forget that there has 


ever been a period of adversity. In 
fact, it is in times of adversity that 
there appear the most fantastic 
schemes for alleviating the financial 


ills to which we have been subject. 


Safety the Sole Concern 


Life insurance is a long-range busi- 
ness. Its contracts must be performed 
over a_ period of whether 
through times of national prosperity 
or adversity. It has no interest in the 


years, 


results of speculative anticipation of 
changing economic conditions, but only 
in safety of funds invested for its 
policyholders and the earning of that 
fair and reasonable income to which 
sound investments are entitled. In an 
attempt to hasten recovery, which is 
well under way as a result of the 
operation of economic forces, there 
are today again temptations to shift 
investment policies of life insurance 
from paths have 
been proven sound. There is, for in- 
stance, an urge to finance building 
construction with insurance funds by 
lending a larger percentage of the 
total cost of the undertaking than the 
experience of the past has proven safe 
for trustee investments. Life insur- 


companies which 


ance companies have been able to meet 
their obligations in the splendid way 
so frequently the subject of favorable 
comment because their management 
has refused to be swayed by tempo- 
rary shifts of opinion and theory. 


Agents’ Part in Progress 


The rapid growth of the business in 
times of prosperity was due to the 
industry with which you and your 
fellow workers in the field urged that 
the largest possible portion of pros- 
perity-income be devoted to protection 
against the hazards of life. It is im 
portant that the public should under- 
stand your part in our great business. 
There are many who fail to appreciate 
the economic and social value of you 
work. 





Frederick H. Ecker 


It should not be forgotten that we 
would never have had more than 100 
billion dollars of life insurance in 
force but for the persistence of good 
agents. The billions of dollars which 
have been paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the past five years 
of great need probably would not have 
been available from any other source 
if the underwriter had not performed 
his task well. In those few cases 
where the effort has been made to 
conduct the business of life insurance 
without the benefit of the salesman’s 
zeal the results have been unimpres- 
sive. 

The Vital Link 

The value of any activity is not in 
its potential but its actual usefulness. 
Analogy may be found in many other 
fields. The automobile industry, for 
example, which has given employment 
to millions and has been a factor of 
such great value in the economic life 
of the Nation, never have 
reached its position of importance 
without the salesman, and, although 
it has an established place in our life, 


would 


the salesman is more than ever a 


necessity. 

Your efforts resulted in the great 
expansion of life insurance during the 
so-called period of prosperity, and it 
was well that this expansion resulted, 


for its stabilizing influence upon the 
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economy of the 


business 


cial a 
Nat has been demonstrated and 
ay well be emphasized. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the social 
ccruing from the payments 

‘ lders and beneficiaries dui 

ng! il times, but during the trou 
i es through which we have 
wen passing the billions paid out by 
e insurance companies have fulfilled 
exceptional need. They have, we 


been the only financial re 


surce of many thousands of policy 


ders and beneficiaries. As a reset 

financial stability the influence 
he invested reserves and surpluses 
nsurance companies has been 
uund. You underwriters can view 
satisfaction—and 


' 
tl i feeling ofl 


regret—the sales you have 


Secure Position of Business 


The maturity of the obligations ot 


fe insurance company over the 


come can be measured with a 


9 ; 
i 0) 


emarkable degree of accuracy De 


nand for cash values and 
subject to 
changing 
finance and of 


loans are, 


of courst fluctuations in 


+] 


ienced by conditions in 


the world of business 


During some periods, such as_ the 
banking moratorium of 1933, there 
ire unusual demands, but the regard 


fe insurance is held proved 
k upon panic psychology, not 
thstanding the restrictions 


por tne 


placed 


companies with icspect to 


and loans during that pe 


The business is not, therefore, 


iced with the necessity of amassing 


i arge reserves in 


percentage of its 


ghly liquid securities, nor is it faced 


th the necessity of dumping its se 
irities on panic markets, thus further 
lepressing market values and ac- 


panic psychology. On the 


celerating 


t ‘ fea 
I rary, iit 


insurance companies are 


yenerally able, under such conditions, 


yurchase sound bonds at fair values 
ind thus to help stem the adverse 
he ompanies are likewise able to 


) and are—considerate of borrow 


on mortgages, and, as long as 


ich borrowers are able te pay inte 


or as long as they show a reason 


able pirit of cooperation in meeting 


heir obligations, the companies are 


ible to avoid foreclosures. Life insur- 
ance companies prefer not to becom 
wners of real estate, and do so only 
when no other course can be pursued 


without disregard of the interests of 


wlicyholders, which must always be 
consideration. 
still 


which life 


their primary 


Sut there is another stabiliz- 


4 nfluence insurance 
upon the financial 
Nation. When 


bliged to become owners of real prop- 


exert 
tructure of the 
not compelled to throw 


tney are 
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it upon the market without respect to 


its intrinsic value, thus depressing 


general real estate values. They are 
in a position to rehabilitate such prop- 
restoring their 

} 


ing status, and in due course sell in a 


erties, income-produc- 


normal, rather than a 


market. 


depressed, 


For Public Welfare 
This poli \ 


employment in the 


results in reducing un 
building trades 
when employment is so sorely needed. 
The 
restoration o 


procedure is also an aid to the 


‘ 


real estate values and a 


contribution to the support of sound 


economic conditions. It has been the 
experience of life insurance companies 
past that 


were able to sell such acquired 


after depressions of the 
they 
properties without, in the aggregate, 
suffering loss of the 
therein. In the 


funds invested 
final analysis this is 
the fruit of the conservatism which 


the y 


exercised in the 
praisal of the properties upon which 


original ap- 


they made their mortgage loans. It is 
well that policyholders should under- 
stand these fundamental principles of 
life insurance management, which are 
well known to you underwriters, and 
that they should fully appreciate the 
stabilizing influence of the institution 
of life insurance upon the social and 
economic structure of the Nation. 
The wise learn from experience, but 
the super-wise learn from the experi- 
And 
interest of our policy- 


ence of others. now it seems 


pertinent, in the 
holders, 


remarks. The 


to go back to our opening 


question of interest 


rates is particularly important, for 
life insurance policyholders and bene- 


ficiaries are definitely concerned wit! 


respect to the rate of interest which 
the companies earn upon their in- 
vested funds. The rate of interest 


affects the cost of life insurance to 
them. 
In the 


mium rates, 


process of calculating pre 


the companies, in effect, 
future obligations at 


Such calculation 


discount a cer- 
tain rate of interest. 
assumes earnings of a given rate of 
interest as a minimum on the reserves 
which the law requires the company 
to maintain during the existance of 
every life insurance policy. The com- 
panies must, therefore, attempt to 
forecast the interest-earning capacity 
of investments over a long period of 
years. The higher the rate of interest 
which it is assumed the company will 
earn, the the premium 


sary to be charged to the policyholder ; 


lower neces- 
and conversely, the lower the rate of 
interest, the higher the premium. 

Interest earned in excess of that 
which is required to be added to the 
reserve is one of the sources of divi- 
and thereby 
insur- 


dends to policyholders 


serves further to reduce life 


ance costs. So the 63,000,000 policy. 
holders and their beneficiaries—prob. 
ably not less than 100,000,000 individ. 
uals in all—have a 
terest earnings of life insurance com. 
panies. They outnumber, by far, th 


borrowers, who are the principa 


beneficiaries of low interest rates. 
There is a natural law which oper. 
ates to increase interest rates whe 


there is a large demand for money 
from borrowers and to lower the rate 
when there are excessive supplies 

seeking sound investments, as 
case today. We can find pn 


with efforts to maintain a fre 


money 
is the 
fault 
investment market and to prevent re. 
this 


vestors themselves. 


strictions upon freedom by in- 
Unr -asonable re 
adminis- 
trative efforts to depress interest rates 


unduly are neither in the interest of 


strictions and legislative or 


life insurance policyholders nor of 


the general public. It may be noted ir 
passing that the 
their beneficiaries include most of the 
general public. Life insurance policy- 
holders ask no interest 
rates, but insist only that their repre- 
sentatives have the right to enter the 


policyholders and 


favors in 


investment market as a lender of 
capital with freedom to secure what- 
conditions afford 


untrammeled by artificial devices. 


ever rate market 


Artificial Disturbances 


It is to be hoped that the trend of | 


interest rates may be allowed to take 
this natural course with as little inter- 
as possible. It may be ob- 
that in the 


revival 


ference 


served past the early 


stages of from depressior 
have been accompanied by a period of 
low interest rates. Business common- 
ly takes advantage of low capital cost 
to the ef- 


property, add 
gradually 
This is an aid 
natura 


to improve 
ficiency of plant, and 
lead into new ventures. 
such 
occur employment and 


to recovery, and when 
developments 
consuming power are increased. The 
tell us it is doubtful 
activities can ma- 


trend of 


economists 
whether artificial 
terially affect the level or 
interest rates as a whole for any long 
The equilibrium between the 
supply of and demand for capital 
however, can be disturbed by artificial 
means and trends can be emphasized 
Furthermore, it is possible that fo 
interest rates such 
affect the 
In line with 
such purpose, opinions have been ex- 


period. 


certain classes of 
may 
for an indefinite period. 


pressure even levels 


pressed in some quarters that interest 
rates charged by some types of lender: 
are too high and the influence of Fed- 
eral brought t 
bear toward a reduction in such rates 


agencies has been 


Without any interference, a period 0 
low money rates would naturally con- 


stake in the jp. | 
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itil a revival in business should 


tinue 

be well under way. In the past, it has 
been ticeable that during a period 
of such gradual recovery, investment 


funds piled up at a faster rate than 


the rate of increase in new medias foi 
their use. 

Wi respect to the life insurance 
companies, this present situation is 
not fully reflected in their aggregate 
interest income, for the reason that 
the mpanies have in their port- 
folios securities acquired in other 
times and bearing higher rates which 
by their terms may not be refunded 
until some future date. So it remains 
quite true that the rate on the entire 


portfolio will continue to be consider- 
ably in of the rate at which 
current funds may be invested. These 
are factors which affect the earnings, 
but in no wise jeopardize the ability, 
of a conservatively managed life in- 
surance company to meet its obliga- 
tions. Theorists have a phrase, “the 
rate of interest commanded by risk- 
less investments.”” As a_ practical 
matter there is no such thing, but the 
insurance company, through the diver- 
sification of its holdings, has the 
benefit of the law of averages in in- 
vestments, as it has in mortality. 


excess 


Temptation to Speculate 


There is another angle of low inter- 
est rates which gives concern and 
should definitely militate against arti- 
ficial efforts to force such rates to 
levels lower than natural forces bring 
about. Money responds to the same 
influences as those which affect the 
prices of commodities. If the price for 
it falls too low, changes of a funda- 
mental character result. Funds for 
conservative investment are savings of 
previous labor. If these savings do 
not command sufficient wage in the 
true investment market, such funds 
may very likely turn to speculative 
fields. There is more than a sugges- 
tion in the present situation to indi- 
cate that this movement has already 
started. Altogether aside from life 
insurance, an individual is tempted to 
use funds in speculation instead of 
putting money in savings banks and 
conservative investments. There is 
little appeal to the individual to lend 
money at 3 or 3% per cent for 25 or 
30 vears, which is the rate now cur- 
the highest grade of long- 
term securities. The shorter-term se- 


rent on 


curities, of course, yield relatively 
less. Should this trend continue, it 
could grow into a speculative boom 


which might result in another crash. 
Another interest to 
policyholders today prompts us again 
to look to the lessons of history for 
There is much public dis- 
inflation 


question of 


guidance. 
of the question of 


cussion 


and it behooves life insurance policy- 
holders to panic fears which 
lead only to mass-madness. Notwith- 
standing advocacy of currency infla- 


avoid 


tion from certain sources, repeated 
assurances have been given by re- 
sponsible governmental authorities 


that they will resist all such efforts. 
In this stand they should have the 
support of all interested in preserving 
sound property and investment values. 
The experience of history is that no 
nation ever embarked upon the course 
of currency inflation without wreck- 
ing the interests of those whom it par- 
ticularly sought to benefit. 

It is inconceivable, in the light of 
the knowledge we have of the result 








The accompanying address, as well as 
that of former President Herbert 
Hoover, reprinted on page six, was 
delivered at the Golden Anniversary 
meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York 
last Thursday evening at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York. This 
affair was unquestionably the most 
brilliant dinner meeting ever held by 
the association. Executives of nearly 
every life insurance company in Amer- 
ica were present, in addition to dig- 
nitaries from many other institutions 
closely allied with life insurance. More 
than seventeen hundred members of 
the association and quests made 
reservations for the big celebration. 
The third speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation and a 
director of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U. S. 








of such experiments in other coun- 
tries that the forces advocating such 
a course here will receive enough pub- 
lic support to make possible the ac- 
complishment of their purpose. Credit 
expansion and contraction, the former 
often referred to as “credit inflation,” 
accompanied by variations in the price 
common result of business 
Either extreme should be 
avoided. Government fiscal policies 
greatly influence credit expansion. It 
therefore, 


level is a 
activities. 


is important, irrespective 
of our outstanding credit position 
among all the nations of the 
that the Federal State budgets 
be balanced as rapidly as possible by 
bringing expenditures within a sum 
that can be raised annually by taxa- 
borrowing 


world, 


and 


tion. Government cannot 
go on indefinitely. Every effort of pub- 
lie officials in this direction 
support. 

Honorable Charles E. 
Chief Justice of the United 
Supreme Court, some years ago said, 
“Life practically the 
highest form of trusteeship.” Speak- 


deserves 


Hughes, now 


states 


insurance is 


one having 
business is 


ing broadly, every any 
connection with the 
pressed with a responsibility to fulfill 
the obligations incident to his duties, 
but the responsibility of the trustees 
and directors of life insurance compa 
nies is very definite and of very far- 


im- 


reaching importance to policyholders. 
This has outlined briefly 
some this responsibility, 
and all that has been said about the 
achievements of the business might 
well be recognized as an achievement 
of the trustees and directors. 


discussion 
phases of 


Wide Range of Problems 


In the supervision of the investments 
of life insurance funds, trustees must 
consider a wide range of problems. 
There are problems of a general char- 
acter affecting public interest, prob- 
lems relating to specific investments 
as respects their safety, the yield 
essential to meet requirements of the 
business, as well as problems having 
to do with the equitable treatment of 
present and future policyholders. They 
must, as a body, have a wide knowl- 
edge and for they must 
not only assume responsibility for the 
investment of funds in all manner of 
activities, but they must judge the 
quality and capacity of management 
of the officers appointed by them. They 
must be able to judge calmly during 
those periods when market values are 
rising furiously and when 
every one is overcome with a specula- 
tive mania, and must—as they did 
permit no departure from investment 
During 


experience, 


almost 


practices of proven soundness. 
such times they must prepare the ship 
for the storms to follow. It was due to 
the fact that the institution of life 
insurance was not carried 
enthusiasms prevailing in boom times 
that it was enabled to withstand the 


away by 


severe readjustments which come 
with depressions. 
The contribution of trustees and 


directors to this achievement should be 
gratefully recognized by policyholders, 
officers, agents, and all concerned. The 
affairs of this vast business, touching 
the interests of some four-fifths of all 
the people, are faithfully administered 
by trustees and directors of experi- 
ence and ability with no other incen- 
tive than to render a fine public ser- 

You see their 
front news of the 


rarely names on 
pages 
companies appears 


mention of them in 


vice. 
the 


business or 


when 


tnere; 


you rarely see 

connection with the records of com- 
panies; but you should know that 
their influence is ever-present and 
their interest never-failing. I am glad 


of an opportunity to pay this tribute 


to the trustees and directors of sound- 


ly managed life insurance companies. 
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Fifty Years’ Achievement 
Is Fittingly Celebrated 


thirteenth, last week, 


Frida tne 
ild have held no terrors for the 
hundred f life underwriters who b« 
the New York City association 
because hey were well equipped to 
7 t a red letter day by virtue of 
the “Day Full of Ideas” which Pep 
Dawson and his hard-working com 
nittee offered them on Thursday the 
welll This one day sales con 
hel in three sections at che 
Pennsylvania Hotel, was on a pai 
th ar of a long series of such 
meeting It was run on a snapps 
chedule, crammed with sales ideas 
and conducted under three different 
subjects at the same time. One group 


discussed the package sale; ano hei 


on programming, while still 


held forth 


another took up specialty — selling. 
Three phases of each subject were 
covered y two 20-minute speakers 


and four four-minute speakers. Large 


and a.tentive audiences featured al 


ng was opened by Harry 


Pope with a hilarious but sales 
angled talk to the entire attendance. 
groups seattered to thei 


allotted quarters to assemble at the 


NN. ASSOCIATION 


ara" 
ae NET, 
pie 








closing of the meeting for talks or 
“Tested Selling Sentences,” by Elmei 
Wheeler, president of the Tested Sell- 
ing Institute and Osborne Betha, gen 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life. 

Readers will find the high spots of 
these talks summarized on the pages 
of the current issue devoted to “Pros- 
pecting and Selling.” 

The banquet at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel was probably the largest 
attended affair of its kind ever held 
by the association. The speakers 
President Herbert 
Hoover, Frederick H. Ecker, presiden 
f the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
and Dr. Frederick P. Kep- 


ple, president of the Carnegie Corpo- 


were forme 


Company, 


ration. The addresses of Mr. Hoover 
and M1 


where in this issue. 


Ecker are reprinted else- 
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GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


New York Life to Make 
Van Schaick Vice-Pres. 


Schaick, former 


insurance of the 


George S. Van 
superintendent of 
State of New York, has been nomi- 
nated to the position of vice-president 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, it was announced by Thomas 
A. Buckner, president, following a 
meeting of the company’s board of 
directors last week. Mr. Van Schaick, 
who has had wide experience in mort- 
gage and real estate problems and 
corporation reorganizations, begins 
his connection with the company on 
April 15. 

Mr. Van Schaick was appointed 
superintendent of insurance by Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt, and took 
office on March 4, 1931. He resigned 
on March 10, 1935, after having 
served during one of the most strenu- 
ous and important periods in the 
history of the New York State depart- 
ment. This period was marked es- 
pecially by the difficult problems in- 
volved in working out the constructive 
rehabilitation of certain insurance 
and mortgage companies that en- 
countered trouble during the depres- 
s10n. 

Born July 25, 1883, at Cobleskill, 
New York, Mr. Van Schaick received 
public 
schools of that community and was 
graduated from the Cobleskill High 
School in 1901. He received the de- 


his early education in the 


gree of Bachelor of Arts from St. 
Lawrence University in 1905, and in 
1907 he was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, Magna Cum Laude, 
from the Yale Law School. At Yale 


he was associate editor of the Yale 
Law Journal. 

Mr. Van Schaick entered the prac- 
tice of law in Rochester, New York, 
on Oct. 1, 1907, and specialized in 
trial work. In 1919 he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bowman and Van 
Schaick, which was later Bowman, 
Van Schaick and Woods, and then 
Van Schaick, Woods and Warner. 

Mr. Van Schaick is a member of the 
American, New York State and 
Rochester Bar Associations; American 
Academy of Political Science; the 
Holland Society of New York; and 
the Anglers’ Club of New York. 


Women Not Spendthrifts, 
Declares Life Attorney 

After 17 years of dealing with de- 
ferred settlements of life insurance, 
as a home office attorney of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Guy B. Horton has com- 
pleted the publication of a set of four 
books having to do with the subject of 
settlements, and the latest one, just 
published, is entitled “Making the 
Best Use of Your Insurance.” The pre- 
ceding three bore the titles: “Power 
of an Insured to Control the Proceeds 
of His Policies,” “Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance Trusts,” and “Life 
Insurance Trusts: A Handbook.” 

While none of the four books is of 
a type to be called popular reading, 
Mr. Horton’s latest work is, as the 
title indicates, less technical than the 
former ones, and it contains many 
pertinent comments on the growing 
practice of deferred settlements. 

He makes an interesting chapter in 
challenge of the view that women are 
incompetent in the handling of life 
insurance funds and declares that the 
reiteration of this argument has been 
a slander on the sex. To the old argu- 
ment that “life insurance paid in one 


sum vanishes,” and that “90 per cent 


‘ 


is dissipated in years,” he 
answers that the money may disap- 
pear but detailed studies show that it 
disappears usefully and properly to 
pay off mortgages and other debts and 
there is practically no evidence of 
dissipation. He avers that the one 
thing that the situation proves is that 
the amount of life insurance is inade- 
quate. 
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Persistency of Business 


Depends Upon Selection 

“Aye you kidding yourself?” That 
question was asked agents in Union 
Central agencies in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Springfield by Elmer J. 
Schindler, agency secretary, on a re- 
cent trip to the East. Mr. Schindler’s 
question, the basis of talks in Buffalo 
and Rochester and of discussions in 
the other agencies was the result of a 
survey which he has conducted reveal- 
ing the relationship between persist- 
ency and commissions. 





Pointing to the need for a more 
careful primary selection of risks, Mr. 
Schindler asked, “Are you making a 
living in the business? Are you ex- 
ercising the care you must if you are 
to get a maximum return for each ap- 
plication written? The answer lies in 
the selection which you, the agent, 
makes in the first place. Upon the 
persistency of that business rests, in a 
large degree, your financial future. 
And because that is true it behooves 
every life underwriter to concern him- 
self with the quality of the business 
he writes.” 

Mr. Schindler’s visit to Springfield 
coincided with the installation of 
Manager Charles S. Merriam who as- 
sumed, on March 1, the development 
of western Massachusetts for the 
Union Central. The Buffalo Agency, 
on his return, entertained him at an 
agency dinner. 


Selling the Veteran 
Additional Insurance 


In seeking the additional life insur- 
ance which can be sold to ex-soldiers 
by reason of the fact that payment of 
adjusted service certificates has been 
authorized, agents must proceed cau- 
tiously and with due regard for the 
local factors involved in each case, 
says C. A. Peterson, supervisor of 
agencies for the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company at 
Minneapolis. 

Perhaps the best way for the life 
underwriter to make use of the op- 
portunities offered by bonus payments 
is to secure lists of bonus recipients 
from local organizations in charge of 
qualifications. Check those lists 
against known insurance in force 
wherever possible and then also go 
through the lists with the idea of 


eliminating the names of those who, 
for one reason or another, may defi- 
nitely be dropped from the potential 
By doing this, says 
Peterson, the 


prospect class. 
Agency Supervisor 
agent will avoid waste of time and 
effort and will be in a position to sub- 
mit his life insurance suggestions 
only to those who can conceivably be 
numbered among the select class of 
prospects. 

Having developed an acceptable list 
of the kind mentioned, Mr. Peterson 
feels that a pre-arranged life insur- 
ance program should be worked out 
individually wherever possible and the 
ex-soldier should be approached with 
a plain and tangible life insurance 
program. Mere suggestion of the life 
insurance idea is not sufficient, be- 
lieves Mr. Peterson, and only such 
agents will succeed in the indicated 
direction as have a definite sales cam- 
paign in mind. 


Darwin W. Johnson 


Darwin W. Johnson, 73 years of 
age, president, Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Co., Louisville, died at 2.50 
a. m., Tuesday morning, March 10, at 
the residence of his daughter, Mrs. 
Craigie Krayenbuhl, wife of an official 
of the Commonwealth. Mr. Johnson 
had been in poor health since last 
October, but was at his office as late 
as the preceding Thursday. 





DARWIN W. JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson was born at New Or- 
leans, went to Louisville as a child, 
and was graduated from St. Mary’s 
College, Marion County, Ky. He first 
became connected with the tobacco 
business in Louisville, and in 1905 
joined the Commonwealth Life, be- 
coming vice-president in 1921. A year 
later he was elected president to 
succeed the late J. D. Powers. He is 
survived by another daughter, Mrs. 
Louise Courtenay, Anchorage, Ky., a 
brother, Thomas J. Johnson, and a 
sister, Mrs. Kate J. Lester. 


Small Contracts Suffer 
Most from the Twister 


Twisting has always been the bane 
of life insurance underwriters. Dur- 
ing the heyday of prosperity in this 
country, twisting was largely confined 
to the bigger-size policies and to the 
more wealthy class of policyholders 
for the simple reason that the un- 
ethical agent who engaged in the 
practice preferred more remunerative 
targets for his sniping. 

However, Arthur James, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin National Life 
Insurance Company at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, is of the opinion that twisting 
has now largely turned in another di- 
rection and is being aimed at smaller 
life insurance policies. The evil which 
was formerly outstanding as regards 
big policies, says Vice-President 
James, has reversed itself under the 
stress of hard times and is now being 
felt in the low-amount policy brackets 
to a great extent. Mr. James told The 
Spectator that he believed this to be 


“x 
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directly a result of depression. The 
man who had large amounts of life 
insurance has been impressed as never 
before with the financial stability of 
the business and has become some- 
what immune to the efforts of the 
twister, turning a deaf ear to all pro- 
posals intended to upset his life insur- 
ance program. Therefore, the un- 
ethical agent has begun to concentrate 
more and more on the small policy- 
holder, partly because the larger quar- 
ry is shy of his attempts and also be- 
cause the need for funds has driven 
the twister to seek pennies where for- 
merly he looked only for dollars. 

Life insurance men are being con- 
fronted with this twisting evil in small 
policy cases to an increasing degree, 
says Mr. James, and it is up to those 
who have the best interests of the 
business at heart to see to it that all 
possible steps are taken to stamp out 
the trouble. 


Ladue-Beardslee Agency 

The Columbian National Life, Bos- 
ton, Mass., announces the appointment 
of a new general agent to be associ- 
ated with Frederick W. Ladue, Colum- 
bian general agent in New York City. 
Lester E. Beardslee, Jr., will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Ladue at 45 John 
Street. The new agency will be known 
as the Ladue-Beardslee Agency. 
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Table No. |—Annuity Business of 25 Life Insurance Companies in 1935 
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or the naming of a beneficiary must 
be irrevocable in order to create a tax 
able gift, is emphasized by a change 
in the wording of subdivisions (5) 
(6) of Article 2. 

The changes also relate to the 
of 
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valuing gifts, establishing the 
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New Penn Mutual Head 


Late Wednesday afternoon, William 


H. Kingsley was elected president of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia to succeed Wil- 
liam A. Mr. Kingsley spent 
practically his entire business career 


Law. 


= 























general rule of cost or replacement with the Penn Mutual. Elected secre- 
a 
cost in the case of single premium life tary and treasurer of the company in 
insurance and annuity contracts, and 1903, he has been a_ vice-president 
a change from a cash value to a re- since 1906. In July, 1927, he was 
serve basis in valuing insurance and chosen senior vice-president. The pres- 
annuity contracts which have been in ent honor comes as a fitting and 
force for some time and on which merited reward to a lifetime of ser- 
further premium payments are to be vice. The Penn Mutual home office a 
made. Examples illustrating the new and agency staff, as well as policy- = 
methods of valuation are included in holders of the company, are to be con- William H. Kingsley Cad 
mar . ° D—. 
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I’ entia 10.220 795.475 8.949 842.048 {58 18,408 14,133,641 30,569,185 ‘nl 
Stat M ’ 141 442.954 1,092 469,82 vf 1,651 1,281,407 1,438,845 nte 
ache Ir t e a Ar 1,533 1,679,662 1,088 468.4 1,081 11,140 19,496,611 19,500,179 
I 1,961 4,894,070 5.569 3,109.14 2.510 2,5 9,574 15,235,431 16,051,121 age 
{ Ce , 61 7,947.5 2.228 851,682 1.777 1,086,600 10,642 10,819,173 15,422 11,160,34: C.] 
I F 1 $92.491 157,184 $57,903,8 65,378 $28,551,482 388,120 $236,157,711 610,682 $322,613,006 912,931 $398,981.29 T 
° ant es and supplementary contracts. vit 
iy annuities and supplementary contracts. lat 
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P. L. Clark Shows Value 
Of C.L.U.’s for Managers 
publicity 


Considerable has been 


giv to the program and activities 
yf the Chartered Life Underwriters 

wh name is well chosen, since they 
underwrite lives, not insurance—but 
much less has been known about the 
results of the C.L.U. movement. Life 


insurance agents need to “know their 
stuff,” though some “natural sales- 
men’ may be temporarily hampered 
by too much knowledge, but what, it 
is asked, are the real practical bene- 
fits of the C.L.U. training and degree? 

This question has been well an- 
swered by Paul F. Clark, C.L.U. gen- 


eral agent at Boston of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, last year president 
of the national chapter of the C.L.U 


Distribution of 1089 Successful C.L.U. 


Candidates As to Position Held 
September |, 1935 








Per Cent 
A—General Agents and Managers. 19.3 
B—Assistant General Agents and 


Managers 5.2 
C—Branch, Unit and District Man- 
agers 7.0 


D—Agency Supervisors or Instructors 5.3 


E—Other Managerial 3.4 
F—Home Office Agency Staff 4.1 
G—Other Home Office 2.2 
H—Educators 1.2 
I—Brokers 2.1 
J—Underwriters 45.6 
K—Non-classified 3.5 
L—Deceased 1.1 


Last September he gave an address 
on “The C.L.U. Program from the 
General Agent’s Point of View” a 
the managers’ session of the Des 
Moines convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; this 
address was based on a questionnaire 
sent to certain outstanding general 
igenis and managers who he knew 
had C.L.U.’s in their organizations. 
This questonnaire aroused so much 
nterest that he sent it out to every 
agency containing two or 
C.L.U.’s 


The results of this broader survey, 


more 


vith reports from 82 agencies and 
lata on about 245 C.L.U.’s engaged in 


personal production, have just been 


published in pamphlet form by the 


national chapter. The results may be 
summarized as follows, the percentage 
of affirmative replies being given in 
parentheses: The C.L.U. movemen 
assists in recruiting agents (73 per 
cent); C.L.U 


. members write a large 
contract than the average non-C.L.U. 
mt 


l 
member (71 per cent); the C.l 

training increases the persistency of 
the business (67 per cenit); it de- 
creases agency turnover (53.4 per 
cent); it enhances agency reputatio» 
and prestige; it improves cooperation 
with the management (60 per cent); 


it increases production (78 per cent). 


eee 











K. H. Mathus 


Mathus and Jamison 
Join Research Bureau 


In line with its policy of securing 
for many of its activities men trained 
either in the home offices of life insur 
ance companies or in the field of life 
insurance, the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau has announced two 
appointments to its staff: J. H. Jam- 
ison, who comes from the Phoenix 
Mutual and K. H. Mathus, who comes 
from the Connecticut Mutual. M) 
Jamison has entered upon his duties 
Mr. Mathus begins April 1. 

Mr. Mathus is well known in ad 
vertising and insurance circles as a 
writer on business problems. He is 
the author of three books, “The Eyes 
Have It, in Selling Life Insurance,” 
all-visual, published by the Mutual 
Underwriter Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., a volume which pioneered in 
advocating the use of graphic and 
visual sales aids in the life insurance 
field; another volume, all-dialogue, en 
titled “Fifty 
Sales.” and his most recent work, 
“More Sales,” 
Mathus has illustrated through inte 
esting anecdotes more than one hun 


Interviews Fifty 


all-story, in which Mr. 


dred important sales points. 

For many years Mr. Mathus has 
been a featured contributor to The 
Spectator, much of the material first 
appearing in these columns being 
later incorporated in his published 
books. “Con-Mu Topics,” which he 
edited for the Connecticut Mutual, is 
considered outstanding. 





a) dayne. 














Woodman, Spare That Tree! 
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a ° ° Ba = ” est is carried in assets. Total admit- 
Wisconsin Life Executive “Actuary, age forty, executive poo Ro 

. t “2: A ted assets are $4,508,302 on Dec. 3] 

Di Mi I home office and consulting experi- vat : : goatee. 

. . . » « °° ° QF y > > a rac 7 F ‘ 
ISCUSSES ortgage 20ans ence, now practicing as consulting 1935, which compares with $1,577,909 Sor 
Loca nd urban real tate wil actuary, eks connection with for this item just ten years ago, Dee, 

( i anda pan sal eslale il } ~ 
reputable company. Excellent ref- 31. 1925. T 
tinue to be a prime investment fo. rences.” . : ’ 
, —— sli It will be recalled that during the agel 

' e insurance company which aims P. O. Box 12, The Spectator past year the Wisconsin Life pur pani 

‘ 4 a as 2 Ss ‘ ulfe . 

at inherent values and “the long pull, . : “at > 6 
: eI : chased 44 feet of property adjoining 28-2 
the opinion of N. J. Frey, president company reenter the farm loan field its building at the corner of West Insu 
s é st s 
the Wisconsin Life Insurance Com- as such same , . 
harney a vom ingens . Mifflin and Carroll streets in Madison, | the 
pany at Madison, Wisconsin. Although First mortgage loans of the Wis- That purchase gives the company one ham 
c ae = ay 
favoring far oans at all ider s fe total $1,127,749 trhic ; . ws ; 
favoring farm loans at ul unde con in Life il 31,1 i, 49 of which of the best corners in the city. wees 
irrent conditions (the Wisconsin $1,033,000 is on 238 city properties Extensive alterations and modern 
. " = eos J 42 : < 5 ad - - 7e 
Life ceased issuing farm loans in and but $94,719 on 28 farm properties. ae ca aay vert 
“ : in ; ’ ization of the company’s home office is the 
January of 1927), President Frey is The average size of the company city ‘ : : 

—_ cate ij 7 : now being carried out and the new T 
of the belief that recovery of prices loans is $4,340 and the average size of quarters will be readv and the renov: | 
ind of business in general may in the its farm loans is $3,383. Interest ac- a acai pee sons er han + folle 
future so improve farm matters that crued on all properties was written off = pe peaches conf 

; : : ae ‘ The central building entrance is being 
farm loans may again come in for at the time they were taken into the reconstructed and will be trimmed in vert 
> - a ; > ° 
ivorable notice. He has no intention company’s real estate account and no the interior with non-tarnishable stee] wits 
i-le SNe > Stee 
at the present, however, of having his as > rents or ls > -act i - ‘ seco 
i pre owe , of having h past due ren wy land contract inter with a modern fnende. 
_—- 





Qualifications for 
Million Dollar Club 


The annual meeting of the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is 


to be held in Boston, Mass., on Sept. 
22, 1936. The chairman, Harry T. | 
Wright, and his committee are begin- } 
ning to formulate plans and hope to 
have the largest and most successful 
meeting that has been held to date. 
Several unusual features are planned. 

Those who have already qualified 
for membership are urged to notify 
Mr. Wright at 120 S. La Salle Street, 


e Cf hed 
& Ch Ch th Yj Chicago, promptly, and future appli- 
tp Pill Pp _ Pl ‘ants should furnish their qualifica- 








cants 
H a ’ . : : Je tions as soon as completed in order 
ere s somet ung to consider. that proper questionnaire may be for- 
warded them. 
Men seldom laugh or jest about the future. Ths meee enlatin te 
Humor is usually the fruit of an experience of a ere 
lar Ro 1 Table are as follows: 
the past or of a situation (imaginary or real) ie nape: sake nal HSM 
, ; : 1. Be a member in good standing of 
ot the present. your local life underwriters associa- 
tion. 
The 96 ic r} . “he 2. Personally pay for and receive 
he reast mn IS oby IOUS. 1 he commissions on at least $1,000,000 of 
tuture is a closed door to regular Con Seen? Sees . 
Sa . course, any brokerage business place¢ 
mortals. | his being true, they in your name by an agent of another 
. _ ees company, but including any business 
should be prepa red for pos- you place in other companies on which 
: > > EeMerocencv you receive full commissions, and in- 
sible future eme regency. cluding any life insurance credit 
’ ; . *¢ allowed by your company for im- 
Show them how Life Insu rance mediate and deferred, single poems 
- . . and annual premium annuities, single 
can help them. premium life, endowment policies, re- 


tirement annuities, etc.) on any one 
of the following bases: (a) Calendar 


a Pp ripe ft | year ending Dec. 31, 1935; (b) Your 
i Ta company’s club or fiscal year ending 


any time after Sept. 1, 1935, and 
prior to Sept. 1, 1936 (c) Any 12 con- 


Jusurance Company of America secutive months’ period ending after 
eS P Sept. 1, 1935, and prior to Sept. 1, 

ees a oe 1936. 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 3. The completion and forwarding 





of the confidential questionnaire and 
the payment of the annual dues of $5 
to the Million Dollar Round Table. — 
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admit- proving the Quality of Business, 
; «ts > oT: a Se ‘ ‘eons 
e. 31, Round my sing for HARRY S. TRESSEL Stimulating Production of oe 
(4,909 7 he ve ~ Zusiness from Industrial Agents anc 
outhern Agency cers . , 
Dee. - 2 Certified Public Accountant and a Survey of Advertising Expendi- 
The third annual conference of Actuary ane 
gz the agency officers of life insurance com- 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago The Research Bureau will be rep- 
pur. panies in the South will be held April Telephone Franklin 4020 resented at the meeting by John Mar- 
ning 98-29 under the auspices of the Life shall Holcombe, Jr., manager, and 
West Insurance Sales Research Bureau at . i ail nll chick Kenneth R. Miller, consultant. 
dison the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birming The agency officers’ program, which 
son, e nomas veers ai, - . fa . 
7 . diately after lunche aes 
y one ham. It will follow immediately the will begin immediately after luncheon 


on April 28, will be two-fold in na- 
ture. There will be a few scheduled 
talks and the rest of the time will be Book on Interviewing 


round-table meeting of the Life Ad- Mervin s Lane Writes 
dern- vertisers’ Association, which meets at 
fice is 



































































» enme . . — 3) OF : ‘ . 
the same hotel beginning April 27. taken up with round-table discussions sell ic Meiteaaidiaaiale 2 
1ew arvanizere of thie oti ave : . “Selling the Interview’ is a new 
: The organizers of this meeting have of the subjects on the program. An- i: 4 re - 
OVa- j > cus 7 j iol . . 00K Dy Mervin L. Lane, recently an- 
ril 1 Siewel the cama of Sane seme nouncement will be made later of the d ] ah lish whic 
mS 2a r > | hers y J 
bei . confe rences of agency office "ers and ad- speakers. Among the subjects tenta- nounce¢ »y the publishers, whicn 
veing : , - : ee . > or or getting favor- 
“a ne vertising men, the first of which met tively chosen for consideration are Berni a methods a £ “i é 
, n . 9 ‘ T ‘ . abie interviews with men wno are 
tel in 1934 at Greensboro, N. C., and the the Financial Side of Agency Opera- be to t life j hut t 
stee ° P . able to Duy lite insurance, Dut are no 
second last year in Richmond. tions, Agency Development Plans, Im- eae i 
willing to listen. 
This volume contains approaches 
for about every kind of prospect: the 
29th Annual St: Jec : 35 : 
/ : ement— »mb » 193% 4 rs lias 
i al Stat ent—December 31, 1935 name and address only” variety; the 
ASSETS lead from a friend who won’t let you 
CE 6a SO REO OHEFSCCOKOSSOREUKEEEOESTEER SESE CCDS Sees ¢ © Tee 3 < ae . : nur oY Ww 
Bonds use his name; the old policyholder who 
Wehbe Stmbes GOvEGMMeMt cecccccscscccsevesecscceses doesn’t think he wants to listen to 
llion State, County, amd Mumicipal .cccccccccccccccccecccecs _— C . gee 
Cia He Ge nas pb 8a6 0 460604 K60 600 sess eee nees . your story again. There are letter 
ional Bonds carried on amortized basis. Listed securities at mar! ot val oe sas of 
p December 31, 1935 approaches, telegram approaches, and 
'S Is First Mortgage Loan Coe reer seseeesesecesaceseseseseese 20,215,800 ° al 
sept “on eon ll a $1 180 417. on city property $19,025. 883 These loans , telephone approaches. According to 
9 See See Gb NEN Get SO eenES AEST SO se & ceuenrenteN the publishers, every approach in the 
nm? “io - o = ‘ 
Mend BMERGe .ccccvccccccccccsecseccecsessceccccccecsese 7,709,042 book has been tested and every one 
7 in- This includes our seventeen-story Home Office Building 
Loans to Our Peltes BORGER cccccccccccsessescescsesesees 12,856,428 has made money. 
e to Fully secured by the cash values of their policies ’ ; ts ‘ l = . } . 
ful POM DRG BONE GAS 6.6 6686665600664 6 4446006 e ra vss 1,532,106 Lane’s success in applying his own 
S Fully secure the cash values of policies , » te wi _ ae aj et 
late tay oan Ir ne in Course of Collection ....... TFAS.OTS methods is witnessed by a paid busi 
ale, remiums in ¢ wee of Collection .ccccccccccccce 1,881,448 ‘ss record averaging $242,600 a year 
ned Se WE SEM Ncccosccncecesevecoutsisncuecksaennanens 21,950 ness record averaging $242,600 a year 
egg ' between 1914 and 1924. A _ general 
ified Total Admitted Assets ...ccccceccccescccessseess KEZ,206,009 . 
tif agent and manager after that, last 
tify mene 
‘ . LIABILITIES August he gave up his agency to be- 
“eet POR TGS. 64606666 cesses ceeeesescvceressaccscsceses GORDIE 
"9 Chis amount represents the reserve required by law to assure prompt come a full-time producer again 
)pli- mayment of policy bligations sat oe . POer ne . 
fica eer for Policy PTT ET TTT TCT TCT TTC CT Te 322,199 writing 23 cases for $265,030 in the 
ca- Claims in course of settlement on which proofs have not been received = Q25 
Reserve for Taxes .. $CSCCHORSERSOS OU KORE SCOR ODS 239,743 last five months of 1935. 
‘der Premiums and Interest. Paid in "Advance 1G-4, 106 “ge : . : ee 
‘ a eoeceeeeceseseeees Sea r » rview ge ¢ . 
for- Policy Proceeds Lett With COMBPAMY cccccccccccccccccesece pig “ elling The Interview Rs a cloth 
Dividends for Policyholders tec e ee eee cece eseeeeseecseees bound book of 80 pages, for sale at 
Meserve for All Other Ldabidithes oo ccccccccescccccecsecse _ . = . 
: Medical and inspection fees, bills not yet presented, policy dividends ap $1 by the Rough Notes Co., Ine., 
tor portioned], et A > 
Dol EE Indianapolis, Ind. 
J OI- Specis : ‘ 
WOCHRE TREMOPVE cccccccccccceccevcscescescesce sl senON0 
A fund to take care f contingencies, depreciation on real i 
estate and investment fluctuations 
¢ Capital ..cccces seme ewww eee ee esses cecsecess 1,000,000 , . ' 
g ot Surplus Unassigned ............ oscesececese BOG0888 Large Buyers Reflect 
cla- a — Funds for Additior Protection of Policy- = . 
ROEGMOCPS wccccccececrcccereceeseseeseseseeeeeseeeees 1.325,000 Laadg ‘ . 
— Seasonal Trade Trends 
ive er TTT Te TE TTT TT TO TTT CTE TTT aU +o : ‘ 
) of Evidence of sharp seasonal business 
of From 1935 Report of ii action dollar . a eee advances is seen in the fact that 
ced President Price— fteen mi on dollars, the total tes : a n : 
her £5.981.892 were paid to policyholders and — in force now standing at $329,837 managers of clothing factories, build- 
vont beneficiaries in 1985 The Jefferson Standard is in the strongest ing contractors, and construction com- 
a ore thi shty-seven million ane ; ; ; as es _ 
‘ich dollars have been paid to policy- Snancial eee me Ste Resteey. pany officials are newcomers to The 
in- holders and beneficiaries since or- — 2 ’ 
IT : . . ‘ © > sure va) ~ 
dit ganization in 1907. Surnius. contingency, and. special | reserv Lincoln National Life Insurance Com 
* * * funds were increased ‘ $4 325,000 ° . e . . . 
; vany’s list of large buyers of big life 
im- We continue our unbroken record Ly Re I y es e aa . . . 
um of payment of 5 interest on funds Assets increased over $4,300,000 in 1935 insurance policies. This list is com- 
held in trust for policyholders and * © * , . . . 
gle beneficiaries. As long as we cone | A ccots now totaling $62.206.099 have doubled piled from an analysis of policies sold 
re- tinue to make investments produc. in the past ten years. and are larger than le ; es | 
we ing such tisfactory interest yield | at any time in the history of the Company yy the company last month. 
we feel that our policyholders and Wa de , Architects are ;: or r , 
lar beneficiaries are entitled to this w P rae : . Architects are anothe1 Seen o 
yur — on funds left with oe toe 5 Se oe ste sa Bh cmyy on ae ae men named on the list for the first 
ng New life insurance sales totaled $49,524,700, | im select bonds. 6 «  « time in many months. Brokers, com- 
nd an increase of 6 over 1934, Liquid resources are ample issic me hz : officials. and man- 
yn- A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager es - n, bank officials, a : ' 
end agers of real estate companies led 
1. ffe St d the roll last month in number of large 
le erson ~ ar d policies purchased and also in volume 
nd fe Insurance Company of insurance purchased. This classi- 
n GREENSBORO, NORT ic . . . 
85 : fication has appeared among the first 
g — ten for many months. 
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Cheerful Sales Ideas 


= Prospectingé 


yvourse he remind 


Ma 


























not be i bad idea t a ’ ° . 
rnggnchinag Ahad cor awhile. ({ The accompanying items ere \ Four-Minute Speakers 
: , ; : Sel 
Val each wmornime. he adm digested from addresses on pack- rhe four-minute speakers offered 
. . prepa 
ind be thankful that you are age selling delivered at the sales several short and snappy _ sales : 
. . ; : tions 
the President of the United congress of the Life Underwriters thoughts. First and most important, ' 
. ° Ae > . tnis 
do not attempt to perform Association of New York held keep plenty of new leads in the works, P 
. . " = peri! 
f | lutic You have plenty March 14 at the Hotel Pennsyl- then seek to qualify them. Never be Fquit 
. a qui 
17 wn to attend t Also, A vania. SP guilty of careless prospecting. co 
> . ated 
ember that we achieve happin Determine a_ specific package of : 
demo! 
igh what we enjoy, not what we information i Is prepared to offer interest and utility to the prospect; t 
P “ - . nitia 
And the surest way to happi him about this particular contract. outline it on the first interview and 
, . : first 
he capacity for enjoying ou He tells his prospect that he doesn’t then, after careful preparation, try 
. : an 01 
Wo) have to keep his insurance up, that to sell it on the second interview. ‘or | 
Tor i 
Never ask a prospect how his busi he is not marrying the contract, and After this has been accomplished, try 
; ‘ : ‘ ndee 
coming along—he might tel finds that the prospect invariably be to fit that particular package into the |  , 
, ; lea 
You are in business for youn comes a little domineering and says: man’s program and usually other ti 
’ 9 r nitia 
1 are the head of a going con ‘Why shouldn't I keep it up?” Which needs will be uncovered in the process. ‘I 
] ] r . nnis 
Check up on your sales fore call for no protracted argument. Never approach a prospect, advised | 
He quotes a Chinese proverb: “It is Don't forget, he advises, when you another, with the idea that he is about 
: since 
ter to light a candle than to com tongue is in high, your brains are in to do something for you. You are ti 
7" , . : ; } arati 
iin of the darknes Life insu neutral. Don’t show the prospect too there to do him a favor—to give him | 
’ . yrael 
e verities may be hackneyed to u many figures. Don’t let it be engraven something he sorely needs. : 
; tion. 
they are fresh and enlightening on your tombstone, “Died at 30; Arthur Youngerman, of the Mutual Wh 
the layman Such were some of Buried at 60.” Benefit, stressed the advantages of “Fra 
highlights of Mr. Pope’s addres selling from one, concentrated idea. o 
: ~— ; kno 
the members of the Life Unde) It permits the focusing of the maxi- nants 
oye ° . 4 nN 
ter Association of the City of SELLING THRIFT TO BOY mum sales ability on the job in hand. mm 
irge: 
New York at last Thursday’s annua For example, he told how his former 
he Hotel P ve | L. A. Cerf, S asc 
ule ongress at the te onns ; ss. L. J orf. Sr. sng > 2 
icy <n any “ sate amen One of the speakers from the floor of boss, L. A. - r, Or, snappec ome TF tan 
inia, where he opened the meeting the sales congress in New York told of salesman out of a rut. He gave him aah 
. . ° ° ° . io . Inge = 
vith a cheerful lot of sales ‘deas. his very considerable success in selling a name and address. “Go see this 
° P ° = ose 
Interspersed throughout his talk juvenile insurance to the fathers of Boy man down at 25 Broadway. He’s in- 
. Scouts. He is a worker in that organiza- , . , ean appe 
vere a number of humorous and : ‘ terested in an educational policy. 
tion and his method is to approach the — ; +h sente 
inted sales R » told the _v » fo ‘ushe 2 
ed sales hint He told of the fathers of boys who are members, or who The young fellow rushed out of the a 
ace up in New England where bus! might qualify as members, and tell them office and sold the contract, although ones 
. V ) 
was so bad no one could eve of the various advantages of Scout mem- he name had been selected at random pany 
; 2 } a" . jan) 
te the time of day because they al bership. One of these s the lessons of from the telephone directory. : . 
y thrift they are taught, being required to ahea 
ind 1 seared 0 lay off one of tave a given sum in order to pass the cons 
the hands; of how he gained an inte) various tests. The father agrees that takit 
w with a prospect by telling his thrift is a fine thing and then he generally Likes Cold Canvass nd 
‘ - . . - —o an 
etarv that he had traveled 50.000 agrees that a further idea advanced by ' . . 
: , “ae the agent might be also good. This Another of those rare and invalu- you 
es t ee him, explaining later that , ° , 
involves the matter of being allowed to aiden ‘i he life insurance ma- woul 
had been in business fo. fifty “ “ able cogs in tne ilte nsurance é 
ad i : fifty sell the boy himself on a policy for a : eaiiliees - Hi 
‘ and had traveled approximate) thousand dollars, say, with the stipulation chine, a cold canvass enthusiast, wa “Th 
000 miles a year; of the man wh that he will pay a part of the premium found at the New York sales congress ; 
: > enc 
iid: “Another insurance salesmar each year. Most on oes keenly aware in the person of Willis J. Blackwell, 
; ; of the value of owning insurance that was Pp Mutual Lif Mr. Blackwell ‘losi 
\ o nor ¢£ ot " @] ‘a - n I ug : e. Mr. ar e 
N Har? \ I pe, al ther Insut purchased ata young age and will will- enn = la € who 
nee salesman.” He emphasizes that ingly assist their boys in starting to build paid for $400,000 pi incipally by ring- nlies 
\ are unique in life there has an insurance estate against future needs. ing doorbells and asking strangers ice 
er been another individual exactly) — —- how about some life insurance during at 
Be proud of that distinction . . | ‘ear in the business. Which ;, 
ssotparegans :, : iis first year in the business. iC sailed 
silat, at team edi Making It Look Easy : mig! 
e€ Wo y of it pride . demonstrates anew that it can be veni 
The man who says he doesn’t bi The outfielder in a big league base- done. He even declares that he neo 
= be manwe od et-un , tS ens nam « , » rol : ‘ - ‘ . . 
( fe insurance is a ip. H ball park moves smoothly to the right doesn’t do so well with the reference moe 
\ I thing about the ibject and left t the re of the bat ¢ d } ° J : 
" ling about the " r left a he crack of the bat an method of prospecting, but prefers 
arly always develops a swell inte: when h atches the ball with effort os ’ , : 
r - p samt " = © rae ace: -e ; th = , the obvious leads to be found in news- 4 
Ww ell the prospect that it Is Det ess ease the tans might De inclined 4 
I : : — ; papers, city mortgage records, birth, n 
dig a well before he is thirsty. to take him for granted and to over- 
‘ | . a , , marriages, club papers, trade papers L 
No man ever makes a bad investme! ook his efficiency. The catch looked ; ly H ; 
, > an registration lists, etc. e pre- duce 
hey merely turn out bad. For the easy because of the preparation—the = sty P 
. . = sents 1is ¥ ages along orthodox ness 
wl says he 1s not interested, moving into position in time to do his — hi I ackage — ; ff 
. . wn , , me ( . S as poliev season, ire 
Mr. Pope has a stock answer. He tells work efficienth The same applies in lines, a Christmas policy in sea | 
: . n . Pe i] > for , arried f¢ ilv Sac 
man that interest is based on in- the job of selling where preparation family income for the married family 
} } ‘ san ati a] li es sre neces- no 
mation and that he looks like a s paramount, avers Charles Isaacson. man, educational policies where ne 
. . . y . } pro 
in who would be interested in the of the Equitabl of the U. S. A sary, and so on. 
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Make First Swing Count 


Selection of prospect and careful 
preparation are two vital considera- 
tions every sale and to illustrate 
this thought Franklin R. Amthor, su- 
perintendent of agents’ training, 


Equitable Life of the U. S. A. re- 


lated a story of how Bobby Jones 
demonstrated the importance of the 
nitial step on the golf course. Jones 
first played out a round permitting 
an ordinary duffer to make his drives 
for him. His score was very ordinary 
indeed in the absence of his long, 


Then he 


initial shots himself and let the duffer 


lean tee shots. played the 
finish the job, which was done in a 


never approached before or 
that 


aration vital in selling. It 


score 
since by individual. So is prep- 
should be 
wderly, logical and free of waste mo- 
tion. 

When is the proper time 
“Frankly,” said Mr. Amthor, “I don’t 
He says each man must de- 


to close? 


know.” 
termine the question for himself, but 
irges always a radiant sincerity as 
one of the principal steps leading to 
it and to have three or four good clos- 
ing sentences to aid in motivating the 
close. He 
appeal in this respect. One suggested 
“Suppose you don’t live 
yourself, 


believes in the emotional 
sentence was: 
estate 
a trust com- 
pany or your And then go 
ahead taking his answer as implied 
consent. Another closing 
taking a chance with implied consent 
and on the touchdown theory is: “If 


to administer your 
whom would you choose 


wife?” 


you were going to buy, how much 
would you take?” 
He likes to quote Clay Hamlin’s 


“The beginning of definiteness is the 
end of confusion,” and he likes the 
losing method of one large producer 
who says “I simply hand him an ap- 
plication blank and a fountain pen.” 
Never ask a man to “See the doctor 
at 4 o’clock this afternoon.” He 
might not be able to. Make this con- 
venient by asking, “Will this after- 
tomorrow 


right, or will 


morning be more convenient?” 


noon be all 


An Eleventh-Month Policy 


Lester Rosen, a million-dollar pro- 
ducer during his first year in the busi- 
ness, with the Union Central Life, 
offered this idea for the man who 
said he liked the policy but would 
not take it until next month. The 
prospective client ridiculed the idea 


sentence, 


might not be qualified next 
that anything might 
Then Mr. 


Was a 


that he 
month, or hap- 
Rosen agreed 


told 


pen to him. 
that that 
him he could save him a lot of money 


swell idea and 
on a special policy that would just fit 
This 


policy, 


his particular qualifications. 


would be an_ eleven-month 
would be 
March 


would have to pay 


under which no protection 


carried during the month of 
each year, but he 
for only eleven months annually. A 
which 


considerable saving, but one 


the prospect readily laughed off. 


Package vs. Barrel Sales 

Prospecting is a hobby with Julian 
M. Eisendrath, of the Guardian Life, 
in New York, and his talk on pack- 
age sales was built around intelligent 
prospecting. People are tired of buy- 
ing life insurance out of a barrel, he 
said, and modern salesmanship calls 
for a neat, attractive package with a 
label telling exactly what the package 
contains. First, however, it is neces- 
sary for the salesman to know thor- 
oughly the contents of each package 


on his shelves. Mortgage insurance 
is particularly adapted to package 
selling in his opinion. Too many 


agents overlook opportunities for sell- 


ing business insurance to the indi- 
vidual business owner. 
Mr. Eisendrath recommended that 


old men in a rut plan their work as 
if they were just entering the busi- 
ness. Try new ideas, new people and 
become newly enthusiastic. 





NEGLECTED EDUCATION 

An example of alert salesmanship, and 
a sales idea that be applied generally, 
was given by C. Preston Dawson, chair- 
man of the New York sales congress com- 
mittee. He told how, in conversation with 
a neighbor on the subject of children and 
their schools, he interjected the thought 
that the schools neglect one of the most 
essential items of education. Developing 
the idea, he explained that the average 
youngster leaves high school and even 
college without having received even a 
minimum of instruction on the importance 
of money and the value of thrift. This 
was of interest to his friend and the talk 
somehow turned into a discussion of how 
a life insurance policy for the youngster 
solves the problem. This developed into 
a sale later on. Mr. Dawson stressed the 
value of mastering a short, two-minute 
sales talk on various forms of life insur- 
ance—just feelers to arouse interest— 
and which can be followed up with full 
length interviews if the prospect is inter- 
ested. 








Can Pay for Spare Tire 
The 
needs a spare tire, and can afford to 
pay for it, declared William R. Julius, 
Life 
need 


average prospect of today 


agency organizer of the Mutual 
of New York. He 
also a complete overhauling but can 
likes the 


prospects of 


probably 
not afford it, therefore he 
package sale for many 
the present time. This also simplifies 
because it 


the prospecting problem 


permits the agent to fit the man to 


the suit instead of the reverse. 


The 


important In 


planned most 
this 


and 


presentation ts 
type of selling, he 


maintained, how you feel and 
how you say your piece is as 
tant Too 
salesmen depend upon their wit and 
versatility to carry them through an 
that 


work for a 


impor 


as what you say. many 


interview, he said, and averred 


this method 


few, it 


while may 
luxury that few 
salesmen can afford. Know your sales 
talk in all its fundamentals and pre 
pare thoroughly in advance of each 
He advised all 


Is a 


gifted 


presentation. sales- 
men to buy life insurance themselves 
before trying to sell it. Your knowl- 
edge of the goods you sell will make 
for a smooth and efficient 
tion, while the confidence 
you have in the product will always 
be reflected in your manner. 


presenta 


and belief 


Single Idea Presentation 

Closing a sale is incidental and is 
nearly always accomplished 
the agent enters the prospect’s office, 
declared James Eyre, Mutual Benefit 
Life. By that, he explained, he meant 
that the enthusiasm and preparation 
that is put into the work is the deter- 
With the proper de- 
gree of enthusiasm, no man 
thinks or about the 
That is taken for granted. 

Become enthusiastic about a single 
idea, as represented by package sell- 


before 


mining factor. 
honest 


worries close. 


ing, and your sales troubles are over. 
Mr. Eyre told how he snapped out of 
a rut in this fashion. He specialized 
on one idea and developed seventy- 


eight new clients within a_ few 
months. He simply carried a dime 
saving bank into any prospect with 


a child. He would place the bank 
on the desk and spiel off a short, ab- 
solutely canned, sales talk designed to 
persuade the father to buy $2,000 
worth of insurance for his 
girl, by depositing a dime a day in 
the bank. He himself deposited the 
initial dime to start the interview off. 

Most such sales easy, and 
then he would suggest, and obtain, 
a check for the full year’s premium 
in order to avoid the bother of daily 


boy, 0} 


came 


deposit. 
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Administration 


Policy-Loan Repayments 
Studied by Nollen 


epartmental 


Commenting on the _ policy-loan 
sides to tat to decide w to reinvest the money 
a aenced »V e slate . 
co inauen mpani _ received ough the policy-loan re- 
ne 1i¢ ns ance compé es ant 
payment. 
rre data on company opera ~_— , 
— S. Nollen pointed out In a large company—and in the ag- 
’ il " 4 ollie mM) ¢ 8) if 


iyment of such loans must be 


gregate—tl 


may cause frowns on 


= » oft emotes te arrive at & the brows of portfolio officials though 

” f causes and influences. it seldon ntains elements for ex- 
M Nollen. as everyone knows. cessive caution. In small companies 
a = ot ti A Life Con too high a percentage of policy-loan 
at Des Moines. Iowa. and is als repayment ther than by termina- 
resident of the American Life Cos tions might affect the investment 
aie phase. TI would, however, assume 


Anent what he 


meant by “caus 





ind fluences,” President n told 
a entative of The spectator Na 
the rate of icy loan repayment 
( risit from some months of 
t i ear) did not, of itself, ind 
i i i improved nait ! 
Where policy loans are repaid dire 
i ingg pe lhe vholdei whno tets tne 
( emall n torcee, 1t may ea 
i ne individua ‘ l 
ett r that he has secured tl 
ew here sometimes at low 
rest ! (in the Cast ol inter 
! ! ’ at no inter (hy 
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een a iarge reentage 
! epayment i ! 





| ) \ ! ed i 
ne nti na 
re tne il iu 
, ak eee Shawna Gerard S. Nollen 
iL ntry it ft ! i 
That would hold true regar hat a substantial portion of the com 
nethod of terminatiot pany’s funds were in policy loans; and 
H ion referred y M President Nollen, calling an “offset” 
’ . ; act tha he perce actor to atte) yn, cited the careful 
ns repaid concurrent wit} management of life insurance as ar 
: . and as a result ther: nstitution and the conservatism dis- 
, thar rme} At tl ‘layed during the past five years. 
he percentage of loans re 
iers rect a iarge . 
Seaman, Pathe Actuarial 
inding total of policy loans — 
wn some decreas Future Mortality Savings 
I stmer roblen rest e . 
Sete oll Slee Saas In Later Years 
vy Mr. Nollen when he ex Pointing out that the improvement 
it repayme hrough te n life insurance mortality statistics 
ffered 1 nvestment during the past twenty-five years has 
all since the money was been largely in ages from childhood 
n the ympany’s trust at early manhood, E. M. McConney, 
‘ ready being administered. He vice-president and actuary of the 
vever, cite the investment ques Bankers Life Company at Des Moines, 
it arose when loans are repa Iowa, expressed the opinion that fur- 
ng policyholders who r« ther substantial savings in mortality 
" t contracts in force in t can only be anticipated and must 
same « pany. In such instances, an logically be sought—in the decade of 
rest differential came into the pic- individual lives from 40 to 55. In talk- 
re and the company is called upon ing with a representative of The 
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Spectator, Mr. McConney did not sug. 
gest that no further mortality savings 
in the early years were possible, but 
he did insist that the most substantia] 
mortality savings of the future will 
probably be in the later ages. 

An interesting thought advanced by 
Vice-President McConney was the po- 
tentiality that the later 
years might come about as a result 


savings in 


of medical and scientific advancement 
of glandular theories, involving pitui- 
tary, and hormone study, 
The actuary of the Bankers Life cited 


endocrine 


the increasing degree to which profes- 
sional is devoting itself to 
glandular activity in the human body 
and the forward strides made in what 
is admittedly a baffling field. 

Mr. 
factors of consistent medical examina- 


tion for 


research 


McConney also stressed the 


apparently healthy persons 


and a wider knowledge and apprecia- 


tion of personal hygiene and health 
habits as being pertinent to mortality 
savings in the middle and declining 


that 
advancement, 


years. He feels 


medical 


surgical 
coupled 
the direction 
in which life insurance actuaries will 
ook with hopeful eyes. 


and 
with 
these elements, will be 


Investment 
Wisconsin Companies Look 
Askance at Statute 
insurances Wis- 


extent, 


Life 
consin 


companies of 


will not, to any great 


avail themselves of the broadened in- 


provisions of the State’s in- 


vestment 


statutes, believes George A. 
National 
Guardian Life Insurance Company at 
Madison. The extended 


investment provisions of 


surance 


Boissard, president of the 


scope of the 

enactments 
made legal in 1935 permitted invest- 
ment by life insurance companies i! 
industrial bonds. 

Specifically covered in Chapter 20 
of the laws pertaining to life insur- 
life 

may 


ance, a insurance company in 


Wisconsin now invest in “bonds 


or other evidences of indebtedness of 
any solvent company organized under 
the laws of the United States or the 
State which 


laws of any 


bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness are adequately secured by mort- 
the owned and 
the com- 
pany issuing them or held in trust for 


gage on, or pledge of. 


used or useful property of 
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Digest ..... 


its use and benefit or by adequate 
collateral so secured.” 

Despite the broadened provisions of 
the section referring to investments— 
and permitting investment in indus- 
trial bonds under the statute referred 
to—President Boissard is of the opin- 
ion that Wisconsin companies for the 
most part will continue as heretofore 
and will refrain from investment in 
industrial bonds. Only one Wisconsin 
company has taken advantage of the 
provision for investment in industrial 
bonds and it is unlikely, according to 
Mr. Boissard, that others will fall in 
line to any extent. The National 
Guardian Life has made no purchases 
of industrial bonds even though it is 
free to do so, under the law, up to 2 
per cent of the total of its admitted 
assets in any one such security. 

President favors short- 
term bonds of low interest but which 
mature within a reasonable number of 
years and which always command a 
ready market. He feels industrial con- 
ditions to be as yet too unsettled to 


Boissard 


make industrial bonds a prime secur- 
ity for a life company. 


Medical 


Heart Disease Greater 
Menace Than Auto 


Heart disease kills ten people every 
Some 


time a motor car kills one. 
350,000 Americans will succumb to 
heart trouble during 1936; still more 
will die in 1937 from the same cause, 
for its prevalence is rapidly increas- 
ing. This warning is contained in a 
report just released by the Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, summarizing that company’s 
mortality experience for 1935. 

Heart disease accounted for 29 per 
cent of all deaths reported to the 
company’s claim department in 1935, 
the summary shows. The death rate 
per 100,000 policyholders from this 
cause advanced to 178, compared with 
165 in 1934. The death rate from 
heart disease for the country as a 
whole advanced from 224 per 100,000 
in 1933 to 244 in 1934, and to 267 for 
the first six months of 1935. 

The strain of modern American life 
is to blame for the increasing deadli- 
ness of heart trouble, according to the 
bulletin. “The effects are not confined 
to business men carrying heavy loads 
of responsibility,” the report declares. 


“This is demonstrated by the fact that 
the death rate from heart disease 
among holders of industrial policies, 
written largely among factory work- 
ers and day laborers, is almost exactly 
the same as for regular life insurance 
policyholders.” 

Northwestern National Life’s death 
rate from suicide was 23 per 100,000 
policyholders in 1935, the report 
states, showing little change for 
1934, but maintaining the great im- 
provement shown over the bitter year 
of 1933, when the suicide rate was 36 
per 100,000 policyholders. 


Advertisin 
tising 
Advertising Planned For 
Life Insurance Week 
For the fourth successive year, a 
group of the leading life insurance 
companies are sponsoring Life Insur- 
ance Week, May 11 to 16, one of the 
principal features of which will be 
conspicuous newspaper advertising in 
about 350 cities. Nearly 700 news- 
papers will be included in the sched- 
ule, according to an announcement 
today by S. T. Whatley, vice-president 
of Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
chairman of the Life Insurance week 
committee. 





Seaborn T. Whatley 


About 150 of the leading life in- 
surance companies of the United 
States are cooperating in the program, 
Mr. Whatley stated. In addition, in 
each city where the advertising ap- 
pears, local groups of underwriters 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will active- 
ly support the program. 


Underwriting 


Financial Selection Leads 
To Better Results 


“Most 
Leigh Cruess, underwriting vice-pres- 
ident of the Home Life of New York, 
“when an application is declined for 
financial reasons feel that the com- 


insurance salesmen,” says 


pany’s standards of acceptance in con- 
nection with financial underwriting 
are arbitrary and unreasonable. In 
many cases the agent is acquainted 
with the applicant and can see no rea- 
son for questioning his insurability on 
financial grounds. He feels that there 
is only one hazard of overinsurance 
and that is suicide, and all of us are 
so constituted that we find it impos- 
sible to consider that any acquaintance 
should commit suicide where overin- 
surance exists. Experience has shown, 
however, that there are two definite 
hazards where people are insured for 
more than their worth. The first 
hazard is suicide, and the second is 
the hazard of a concealed impairment. 

“Most well-informed insurance 
salesmen have studied Dr. Huebner’s 
book. In that book he talks about 
‘capitalization of the value of a hu- 
man life and indemnification of that 
value.’ His book was written in order 
to give to the insurance salesman ef- 
fective arguments which could be used 
in closing. 

“It is the writer’s personal opinion 
that if the principles of financial se- 
lection are thoroughly understood by 
salesmen these principles can be used 
as a closing argument in sales in such 
a way that more insurance will be 
sold than could be sold without such a 
knowledge. A study of a group of 
applications submitted indicates that 
the average man has approximately 
one-third the amount of insurance 
which the overinsurance rules of se- 
lection departments permit. Is it not 
possible for us to use our knowledge 
as to the financial value of a life in 
order to bring the amount of insur- 
ance carried up to the point where 
less people will be underinsured than 
at present? 

“Some few days ago I was told that 
one alert general agent has on his 
desk a copy of the overinsurance rules. 
In any case where an application is 
received and it appears that the ap 
plicant is very definitely underinsured 
the general agent discusses the matte 
with the agent and attempts to have 
more insurance placed. This is an 
example where the intelligent use of 
what appears to be a restriction in 
underwriting leads to the sale of addi- 


tional insurance.” 
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| PENN Mutuar Lirk INSURANCE COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pa. i ( 
| HE scale for the dividend year beginning July |, next, shows a small 














| 
| . : 4 , , 
eduction for the first 15 policy years, while the present scale is main- 
| tained after that period. 
As an illustration, under the new scale effective July |, the dividend on 
| an ordinary life policy issued at age 25 at the end of the second year 
| ; 63 cents or 16.11 per cent less than the present scale; at age 35 it is 
| 82 cents or 17.30 per cent less; at age 45, $1.16 or 21.05 per cent less and 
| st age 55, $1.90 or 31.10 per cent less. 
At the end of the fifth dividend year, which includes the extra fifth 
year dividend, the decrease at age of issue 25 is $2.28 or 15.69 per cent 
st age 35, $1.80 or 16.85 per cent; at age 45, $2.53 or 20.54 per cent and 
at age SS $4.03 or 29.76 per cent. 
The rate of interest payable after July |, on proceeds of policies left feature of the plan, which combined cal 
under mode of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 4.0 per with the usual death benefits make om 
n nd co i+ +. . ad 
cent and compares with the present rate of 4.25 per cen the policy a two-way contract, and reg 
Under the new scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at interest providing protection for both the in- of 
an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 27 years at age 25; 25 sured and the beneficiary. 
years at age 35; 23 years at age 45; and 22 years at age 50. The usual optional settlements can in 
: al ; tS Cé ‘ 
Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 38 be obtained. du: 
years at age 25; 33 years at age 35. In releasing this educational plan vol 
Using the new dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary the Union Mutual feel that they now ch: 
life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be have a complete line of insurance for mo 
$3.63 as against $3.2! under the present scale. At age 45 the net cost children which meets any phase of be 
on the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $7.83 as against $7.2 this growing demand by parents. “et 
under the present scale. nn F 
lo help agents of the company in- ga 
: P ac xe ' ieee _— —_ troduce this plan, the Union Mutual 
JULY 1, 1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—PENN MUTUAL LIFE : + ot 
ae a las prepared a sale promotion pro- ‘ 
INSURANCE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ox . - a 
gram. The policy is not available in loa 
Dividends per $1,000—Effective July 1, 1936 (American 3 Basis) New York or New Jersev. ste 
ORDINARY LIFE : _ 
Age at Issue ing 
t End of Year 25 a 10 5 50 55 60 . re 
: iain abate alata Gea ae as aaah area Penn Mutual Life, wa 
Pesihens $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $87.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
: 5 . ; . . be 
oi 426 LTA BBO BSL 595 Bil Bis Philadelphia, Pa. 
e - on ° as ‘ > on es 
tol 1.39 1.91 5.37 ».65 6.09 6.20 6.25 a - 
112 4.53 5.10 5.46 5.81 6.22 6.33 6.38 rhe Penn Mutual Life Insurance pr 
+3 *9.55 *10.68 *11.73 *12.32 *13.22 *13.54 *13.64 Pee > DPhil. ’ Fp ais ; 
Potal dividend 15 years*. 73.68 81.30 88.66 95.62 101.77 106.93 110.39 119.64 Company, of Philadelphia, has just for 
dividend 20 years*.106.79 116.61 126.84 136.01 143.71 151.07 161.65 181.47 released its dividend scale for the tie 
dividend year beginning July 1 next. rae 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE The new scale represents a readjust- im 
. Age at Issue ment during the first 15 policy years po 
lividend at End of Year 25 0 5 10 45 50 55 60 3 E 
Preenien $30.12 $82.87 $36.22 $40.88 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 $76.60 In announcing the scale in the com- to 
cee 8 pany’s annual letier to policyholders 
, HF 1.00 1.49 5.05 5.29 44 6. <E ate 5 *.. = 
386 4.22 4.74 5.21 5.50 5.97 6 written by William H. Kingsley, vice- 
1.05 1.45 5.00 5.38 5.73 6.16 6.3: aaa > rs slaw ¢ ma 7 “++ 
3°36 *9.16 *10.27 *11.37 *11.98 *12.92 *131 president, Mr. Kingsley says, in part: 
Total dividend 15 years*. 79.83 87.26 94.51 101.69 107.90 113.44 117.4§ “As is well known, interest rates pre- 
Total dividend 20 years*.121.61 131.52 141.86 151.90 160.78 169.74 180.36 a ; = sia 
vailing in the United States today 
"e Sai: CoN are to a great extent the result of the 
legislation and federal activities. The “Pp 
United States Government has become sp 
the world’s largest borrower and at thi 
the same time the world’s largest cla 
Union Mutual Life. Payment Endowment at Age 85, and lender; and its operations have maie- | 
Pp | 1M the new Educational Plan. rially lowered interest rates. This vic 
bf » Tr ~ . ~ . . . . . . 
ortland, Me. The Educational Endowment Policy situation results in investment yields pr 
On March 1, the Union Mutual Life is issued on juvenile lives between being lower than those existent in te] 
Insurance Company, of Portland, Me., ages one day and 12 years. Regard- prior years and brings to all investors co 
announced the release and introduc- less of the age at which it is taken, a downward trend of income return. eh 
tion of their fourth Juvenile Insu the policy is designed to mature as For this reason a slight readjustment $2 
ance contract—the Educational En- an endowment at age 18—the pur- has been made in our premium abate- in 
dowment at Age 18. The issuing of pose being to provide funds for the ments (so-called dividends) and in the fu 
his new form marks the fourth unit expense of a college education. rates of interest allowed in excess of ley 
in the Union Mutual’s program of life fhe maximum amount of insur- those that are stipulated in the con- 
insurance for children, the complete ance allowed on single contracts is tracts for proceeds of policies left ai 
line being—20 Year Endowment, 20 $4,000—the minimum $1,000. in the care of the company. These pr 
Payment Endowment at Age 65, 20 Waiver of premium is an optional changes have been made only afte pr 
20—THE SPECTATOR, March 19, 1936 











METROPOLITAN LIFE [INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York City 


HE 1936 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect in 1935. 
The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies is 3.75 per cent 
and compares with 4 per cent paid in 1935. On dividends left to accumu- 
late, the interest rate in 1936 is 3.5 per cent and compares with 4 per cent 
paid in 1935. 





Using the 1936 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of the 
company's Whole Life Paid Up At Age 85 Policy, if surrendered at the 
end of twenty years (including settlement dividend of 10 per cent of 
twenty cash value) will be $1.22 at age 25; $0.76 at age 35; $3.44 at age 
45; $13.06 at age 55 and $21.22 at age 60. 


The average annual net cost of the Twenty Payment Life Policy, it 
surrendered at end of twenty years and including the settlement dividend 
of 10 per cent of the twentieth cash value, will be an excess or return 


ned careful consideration, and the man- over cost of $5.63 at age at issue 25; $6.57 at age 35; $4.73 at age 45, 
ake agement is confident that they will be and a net cost of $3.57 at age 55 and $12.53 at age 60. 
and rarded as proper ¢ i » interes 
in. Gee oe ae aes The age at issue 35 average annual net cost of the company’s Ordinary 
~ : ss Whole Life Policy $5,000 basis at the end of twenty years, including 
“Revival of building construction, settlement dividend of 10 per cent of the twenty-year cash value will be 
— increased activity in durable goods in- an average yearly sum in excess of cost of $5.33. 


dustries and a natural growth in the 
lan volume of commerce may bring rapid METROPOLITAN LIFE TENTATIVE DIVIDENDS APPLI- 
CABLE TO POLICIES ON 3% RATES, EFFECTIVE 























low changes in the complexion of the NU ‘ , 
for money market which would carry JANUARY 1, 1936 
ol benefit to everyone. ... At no time WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT 85 
has the company retired from mort- Awe at Iesuc 
= gage lending, but, in common with Dividend at Endof Year —.25 30 35 10 15 0 55 60 
P : » ° re ~ $19.04 $21.80 $25.35 $3 $36.33 $44.59 $55.97 $71.89 
ual other corporate investors, for quite ‘orneea ee eee sectetas - 
ro- a period it has found few available 2 ss Rat ae ee - og 
° : : ‘ 3 1.56 5.16 5.58 6.15 6.97 &.02 9.69 12.18 
in loans which met the requirements of { 1.65 5.27 5.72 631 7.17 8.26 9.98 12.53 
: a aa Nothilite a 5 ; : 4.76 5.40 5.88 6.51 7.41 8.56 10.33 12.94 
state laws as to eligibility. A marked Total dividend 15 years.. 68.87 78.67 86.64 96.92 110.97 128.26 153.88 190.50 
improvement in offerings is develop- Total dividend 20 years. .102.36 117.35 129.99 145.93 167.12 192.80 230.04 283.04 
ing and greater activity is now under ORDINARY WHOLE LIFE POLICY $5,000 BASIS 
way. Real estate values are rapidly eee 
4 -}: + Area ssue 
becoming stabilized. Foreclosures are 25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 
lessening in large measure and many Premiums .... $85.40 $97.35 $112.80 $133.05 $160.20 $197.25 $248.20 $319.05 
ae c 
ace properties are being reacquired by S . 19.92 20.08 20.28 20.54 20.87 22.42 28.00 37.17 
Ast Former rt ope = Ba Bias , . 3 20.46 20.74 22.08 23.90 39.28 
. forme! mortgagors. Sales opportunl- oe . 21.11 21.52 23.53 25.64 41.74 
. ties are increasing. Vacancies have 5 eee vecesees 21,86 22.44 25.19 27.64 44.51 
xt pra Total dividend 15 yrs.339.47 354.58 421.82 466.85 569.62 722.96 
At. greatly diminished, and rentals are Total dividend 20 yrs.497.38 525.15 558.56 597.82 642.40 712.02 859.01 1,074.11 
st- improving to a degree that makes 
rs possible in many instances a satisfac- TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
m- tory net yield.” Age at Issue 
rs Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 10 45 50 55 60 
e Premium $28.68 $31.51 $34.95 $39.22 $44.72 $51.67 $61.24 $74.81 
- aa a ‘ # . » . l 
re Bankers National Life, : ) iowa ese aoe 
7 ‘ r 3 3.79 1.30 4.62 5.01 5.56 6.22 7.35 9.11 
-e- Montelair, New Jersey 156 5.15 5.57 6.08 6.78 7.60 8.97 11.03 
na = 5.38 6.05 6.57 7.19 9.05 10.64 13.03 
ay [Two new low cost contracts called Total dividend 15 years 82.90 93.01 101.25 110.94 137.68 159.16 190.15 
aan . ” Total dividend 20 years. .130.72 146.31 159.45 174.61 214.89 245.88 289.71 
of the “Estate Foundation Plan” and eee — ; ‘ 
he “Progressive Paid-Up Benefit.” re- 
ne spectively, are now being issued by 
at the Bankers National Life of Mont- 
st clair, N. J. 
ail The “Estate Foundation Plan” pro- the 10th, 15th and 20th years with creasing income plan is not to exceed 
1S vides ordinary life protection with the level premiums thereafter. $500 per month. 
is premium increasing yearly to the —s On March 10, the company withdrew 
tenth year and level thereafter. The Union Central Life. its single premium increasing incom¢ 
rs contract is issued at ages 15-60, in- Ci ‘ | Ohi policy and no change from the annual 
. . . . » ¢ . . . . 
n. clusive, in a minimum amount of Ancinnat, 110 premium to single premium plan is 
nt $2,500, on standard risks only. Double Participating annuity and refund now permitted. 
e- indemnity waiver of premium and annuity rates were increased by the Dividends, it was stated in the 
1e full disability may be issued with Union Central Life on March 10. Ef- company’s announcement, will remain 
of level premiums from issue. fective as of the same date the maxi- level as long as the present schedule 
n- The other new policy issued, the mum limit for annuities was reduced is continued, but agents have been 
ft “Progressive Paid-Up Benefit Plan,” to $6,000 annually and the number of asked to limit illustrations to one year 
se provides whole life protection with units which will provide an income on account of the uncertainty of in- 
2) premiums decreasing at the end of at age 60 on the annual premium in- terest trends. 
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Verdict: 


Reinstatement of Lapsed Policies 


I primary that good health is 


necessal condition 


pl ecedent fon 


in applicant to procure a policy of 


fe insurance. There is no duty im 
ed ipon any company to accept 
application submitted to it unless 


atistied that the condition of 
the health of the applicant is such as 
the acceptation of the risk, 
once having accepted the risk, 
and responsibilities of the 
act of life insurance are changed. 


While it has the right to insist upon 


the strict compliance by the insured 
the terms of the policy, it must 
kewise carefully observe all the re 
ements on its part in order to 
erve the assets for the benefit of 


kholders of the company and 


*e 
policyholders. 


Non-Payment of Premium 


The conditior calling for close 
itiny arise frequently in instances 
where there has been a lapse of the 
polic for non-payment of the pre- 
im and the insured desires to rein- 


} 


e policy in conformity with its 
What must be done in order to 


bring about this result is usually stip 
he policy. The dispute gen 
erally hinges on the question as to 
wheth« or not the necessary acts 


been performed by each party o1 


‘ Dee} waived. 
Gould v. Equitable Life Assuranes 
Society, 251 N. Y. 208, was an action 
by the wife as beneficiary of a policy 


on the life of her husband, 
Gould. The policy had been 
dated back to March 23, 1914, in or- 
insurance may be issued 
at the rated age of thirty-two. The 
policy provided for the payment of 
an annual premium of $122.67 and a 
grace period of thirty-one days for 
the payment of the same. It likewise 
led f reinstatement in the 


event of lapse as follows: 
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“Except as herein expressly pro- 
vided, the payment of any pre- 
mium or installment thereof shall 
not maintain this policy in force 
beyond the date when the succeed- 
ing premium or installment thereof 
becomes payable. ; 

“Reinstatement. If this policy 
shall lapse in consequence of the 
non-payment of any premium when 
due, it may be reinstated at any 
time upon the production of evi- 
dence of insurability satisfactory 
to the society, and the payment of 
all overdue premiums, with inter- 
est at 5 per cent per annum, and 
upon the payment, or reinstatement 
of any indebtedness to the society, 
secured by this policy, with inter- 
ng 
The first premium was paid but the 

second one, due March 23, 1915, was 
not paid. The statutory notice, pur- 
suant to Section 92 of the insurance 
law, had been duly mailed on Feb. 13, 
1915, to the insured. 
tained the statement: “That unless the 


This notice con- 


premium was paid the policy would 


become forfeited and void 
Written Extension Granted 


Before the expiration of the grace 
period and on April 22, 1915, a writ- 
ten extension of payment of sixty days 
was granted to the insured. Further 
extensions were given carrying the 
date of final payment to July 23, 
1915. Notice that the final payment 
of the premium was due on July 23, 
1915, was also given to the insured. 

Eight months later, or on March 
29, 1916, the insured returned the last 
notice to the company with a check 
for $99.92, being the amount of the 
premium less the sums paid for the 
extension. The insured requested a 
receipt sent to him at a Post Office 
York. Im- 
mediately upon the receipt of the re- 
wrote the in- 


Box at Granville, New 
mittance the company 
sured acknowledging the receipt of 
the same but advising him that be- 


fore the company would consider the 
restoration of the policy, it required a 
certificate of continued good health on 
a form which was enclosed. The com- 
pany suggested that he get in touch 
with its medical examiner at the place 
where the insured was staying. 


Proof of Good Health 


Being without word from the in- 
sured, on May 1, 1916, the company 
again wrote him calling attention to 
its previous communication and re- 
peating its position that the society 
required a_ certificate of continued 
good health before considering the re- 
storation of the policy. The same let- 
ter informed the insured that the 
certificate had not yet reached them 
and once more suggested that he con- 
sult with their medical examiner at 
the place to which the letter was ad- 
dressed. The insured paid no atten- 
tion to this communication and fur- 
nished the company with no certificate 
of good health. 

On May 27, 1916, the insured died 
at Saranac Lake, New York, of acute 
miliary tuberculosis. The court re- 
fused to hold the company liable and 
determined that compliance with the 
two conditions to wit, payment of the 
overdue premium and the production 
of a health certificate, was required 
for a restoration of the policy. In 
so holding, the court said: 


“It must be conceded that after 
this date the policy had lapsed and 
under its terms and according to 
the notices sent had become void. 
The premium had not been paid 
upon the last day it was due and 
there had been no further exten- 
sions beyond July 23, 1915. For a 
period of eight months Joseph E. 
Gould, the insured, in no way com- 
municated with the company. He 
had been notified that unless he 
paid the premium, his policy would 
lapse and a specified date upon 
which it would lapse and become 
void by non-payment of premium 
was called to his attention. In 
March, 1916, he sent $99.92, the 
amount of the premium less the 
sums paid for extensions, with a 
request that the company send back 
a receipt. It must be conceded that 
this did not in and of itself restore 
the lapsed policy. The agreement 
for reinstatement, as quoted above, 
was to the effect that in case of 
lapse in consequence of non-pay- 
ment of premium when due, the 
policy might be reinstated upon 
production of evidence of insurabili- 
ty satisfactory to the society and 
the payment of the overdue pre- 
mium. Two things were required, 
or to be exact, could be insisted 
upon by the company before restor- 
ing the policy. One was the produc- 
tion of a health certificate and the 
other the payment of the premium. 
Gould complied with one of these 
requisites by paying the premium 
whereupon the company notified 
him that before the policy would be 
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restored it would insist upon the 
other requirement—the health cer- 
tificate. It notified him to get the 
health certificate promptly and sent 
him a second notice a month later 
to the same effect. He never com- 
plic d with this second requisite. 

“It is said that the company waived 
this provision by keeping the $99.92. 
This was the most natural thing to 
do and not in any way inconsistent 
with its demand for the health cer- 
tificate. As stated the policy would 
be restored upon the health certifi- 
cate and the payment of the pre- 
mium. The premium was paid and 
it was quite natural to suppose that 
upon being notified the insured 
would immediately send back the 
health certificate. The keeping of 
the money was in anticipation of 
its receipt. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that the insurance company 
would send back the check and ask 
the insured to return it together 
with his health certificate. It would 
be more reasonable in the ordinary 
course of business to suppose that 
the company would keep the check 
and await the coming of the health 
certificate. We find nothing in the 
action of the defendant to constitute 
waiver or from which any inference 
of waiver can be drawn. The $99.92 
was held for the insured.” 


In the foregoing case, the result 
indicated that the insurer had prompt- 
ly and diligently discharged al] tasks 
imposed upon it by the contract. 


Question of Lapsation Date 


How extremely important it is in 
order to assure equitable results is 
demonstrated in a later case of Steiner 
v. Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
146 Mise. 292. This was an action 
upon a life insurance policy issued 
on the life of plaintiff’s husband in 
the sum of $10,000. It was resisted 
by the carrier on the basis that the 
policy had lapsed before the death of 
the insured. 

The facts showed that on June 22, 
1928, when an annual premium of 
$608 became due, the insured applied 
for an extension to pay the premium 
which was granted to Sept. 22, 1928. 
At the time of the application, pay- 
ment on account of $116.80 was made. 
Payment of the balance was not forth- 
coming on Sept. 22, 1928, and on Oct. 
17, 1928, the insured again “— for 
a further extension until Dec. 22, 1928, 
accompanying said application with a 
check for $35.22. The extension was 
declined, the company taking the posi- 
tion that the policy had lapsed and 
advising him to apply for reinstate- 
ment. The insured did so on Nov. 1, 
1928, and on the same day paid the 
defendant $35.22, and requested that 
upon reinstatement the payment of 
the premium be extended to Dec. 22, 
1928, 

On the date of the last application, 
the insured was examined by the de- 
fendant’s doctor whose report was filed 


on Nov. 16, 1928. The medical report 
disclosed that the physical condition 
of the insured was such as not to en- 
title him to reinstatement of the poli- 
cy in accordance with its original 
terms. On Nov. 20, 1928, four days 
after the report was filed, the under- 
writer on the basis of the medical re- 
port, recommended “rated up” insur- 
ance without the double indemnity 
and disability features. No notice of 
the action of the company was re- 
ceived by the insured up to the date 
of his death on Dec. 18, 1928. 

In resisting the claim, the company 
took the position that the mere reten- 
tion of the money of itself did not 
authorize the assumption by the in- 
sured that the company had approved 
the application for reinstatement and 
further, no waiver was effected against 
the company by reason of its failure 
to notify the insured of the action 
taken on his application for reinstate- 
ment. The company urged that no 
obligation was imposed upon it to ad- 
vise the insured of the result of his 
physical examination and the action 
taken thereon. In directing judgment 
for the plaintiff, the court summarized 
the issues in the following interesting 
language: 

“When the policy lapsed for non- 
payment of premiums, the parties 
to the contract of insurance did not 
become strangers in the eyes of the 
law. The lapsed policy was still a 
contract. Although it did not af- 
ford to the insured the same rights 
that he had enjoyed prior to its 
lapse, it did afford him valuable 
rights for which paid premiums 
were a valuable consideration. One 
such right was set forth in the fol- 
lowing words of the policy: ‘If this 
policy shall lapse in consequence of 
the non-payment of any premium 
when due, it may be reinstated at 
any time upon the production of 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the society, and the payment of 


qa digest 


CASES 


all overdue premiums, with interest 
at 5 per cent per annum, and upon 
the payment with interest or the 
reinstatement of any indebtedness 
to the society secured by this poli- 
cy. 

“Under the last provision it is 
clear that the plaintiff would be en- 
titled to maintain an action under 
the revived original policy if the 
medical examination had disclosed 
that he was entitled to reinstate- 
ment upon the original terms. 
(Thompson v. Postal Life Ins. Co., 
226 N. Y. 363; Rome Industrial Ins. 
Co. v. Edison, 142 Ga. 253; Johnson 
vy. Southern Life & Health Ins. Co. 
(La.) 139 So. 46.) Such a holding 
is no more than an enforcement of 
the insurer’s contractual duty to re- 
instate a lapsed policy upon speci- 
fied conditions. In the instant case, 
however, the medical examination 
of the insured by the insurer's 
agent revealed a physical condition 
which would have justified the in- 
surer in rejecting the application 
for reinstatement of the original 
policy. (Gould v. Equitable Life 
Assur. Society, 231 N. Y. 208.) A 
somewhat similar situation has been 
before several courts, namely, the 
situation in which the insurer, hav- 
ing received an application for re- 
instatement of a _ lapsed _ policy, 
failed to act upon the application 
within a reasonable time. Upon this 
state of facts, even where there was 
no proof that the insured was in 
good physical condition at the time 
of the application, courts have regu- 
larly held the insurer liable in the 
amount of the original policy. Dis- 
agreement has arisen only with re- 
spect to the theory upon which this 
liability rests. In some cases it is 
said that unreasonable delay in re- 
sponding to an application operates 
as a waiver of the insured forfei- 
ture. (Trust Co. v. Insurance Co., 
199 N. C. 465; Mettner v. Insurance 
Co., 127 Iowa, 205.) (Cf. Life & 
Casualty Co. of Tennessee v. Street, 
213 Ala. 588.) Again, it has been 
said that the offer of the insured is 
accepted by a prolonged silence on 
the part of the insurer, in the light 
of a course of dealing which gives 
meaning to silence. (Lechler v. 

(Coveluded on page 25) 
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Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- for 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual tee 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. et 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- l 

Amount Per Cer Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent wil 
Invested te Invested to Invested to Invested ‘ 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total im 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- TI 
Feb. 15 ment Feb, 22 ment Feb. 29 ment March 7 ment in 
Loans e . Co 
y ert $176.86 5.08 $157.42 2.33 $361,737 4.29 $241,150 3.18 
On |! nd Business Property 670,006 19.2 1,254,567 18.53 795,888 9.4 1,807,794 23.85 su 
$846,384 24.34 $1,411,994 20.86 $1,157,625 13.72 $2,048,944 27.03 bul 
Railroad Securities n 
Sto eer y+ . $420,476 6.21 $824,340 9.77 $467,956 6.17 
604 ) 3 OF 06 2.650 03 10,760 14 
ie im 
$199,181 P $424,436 6.27 $826,990 9.80 $478,716 6.31 : 
Public Utility Securities > 
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. 8.920 2¢ 91,395 1.35 34,595 Al 46 
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Woodmen Accident 
Plans Life Carrier 


Important news to the life insur- 
ance world is the fact, verified ex- 
clusively by The Spectator, that the 
Woodmen Accident Company of Lin- 
coln, Neb., will probably enter the life 
insurance field in the very near 
future through the formation of a 
running mate likely to be known as 
Woodmen Central Life 
Company. If present plans or organi- 


Insurance 


zation are completed to the satisfac- 
tion of Woodmen Accident officials and 
the Nebraska Insurance Department, 
the Woodmen Central Life Insurance 
Company will be launched within the 
next two months and will have its 
home office in the same building as the 
Woodmen Accident which recently oc- 
cupied its own modern structure at 
Thirteenth and N Streets in Lincoln. 

The Woodmen Central Life will 
take over the business of the Cornbelt 
Life Insurance Company of Lincoln 
f plans materialize and will at once 
rehabilitate the surplus and capital of 
that organization. The Cornbelt Life 
closed the year with what is alleged 
to be no surplus at all and a slight 
apital impairment. 

At the annual meeting of directors 
of the Cornbelt Life in the last week 
of January a committee of five was 
appointed to determine what could be 
done to conserve the interests of 
policyholders. The projected deal with 
the Woodmen Accident followed. 
Under the pending negotiations the 
Central Life would be 
formed and four shares of its stock 
would be exchanged for ten shares of 
stock of the Cornbelt Life. The Corn- 
belt Life has a capital of 11,000 shares 
with a par value of $10 but the capital 
impairment is said to be about $3,000. 
There are some 425 stockholders of 
Cornbelt Life whose consent to the 
suggested transaction must be secured 
but a majority has already acquiesced 


Woodmen 


in the arrangement. 

The new Woodmen Central Life 
would take over the entire structure 
if the Cornbelt Life and would at once 
contribute about $50,000 to it, thus 
bringing the capital up and affording 
some surplus with additional contri- 
butions to surplus ready if needed. 

There are some 1500 full-time 
agents of the Woodmen Accident 
whose life insurance writing power 
would promptly be available to the 
Woodmen Central Life and which is 
estimated at over $15,000,000 per 
year without intensive development 
which is sure to come if the details 
materialize. 

Successful precedent for the planned 
move exists in the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association of 


Omaha, which organized the United 
Benefit Life and has profitably de- 
veloped that company. The Woodmen 
Accident has a splendid background 
of achievement for its purpose, having 
been organized in 1890 and having 
been outstanding in accident and 
health insurance ever since. 

Since it requires $100,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus to organize a life 
insurance company in Nebraska the 
move of the Woodmen Accident in 
forming the Woodmen Central Life to 
take over the Cornbelt Life will accom- 
plish two things: It will first of all 
conserve the interests of policyholders 
and stockholders of the Cornbelt and 
it will fulfill the desire of the Wood- 


men Accident for a life insurance rut 

ning mate at a minimum of initial 
expense in Nebraska only, at first, and 
will then be entered in each state in 
which the Woodmen Accident is ope1 

ated. Moves have already been made 
to acquire a complete staff of experi- 
enced and seasoned life insurance men 
to handle the affairs of the proposed 
Woodmen Central Life under the 
guidance of the heads of the Wood 
men Accident who have been so suc 
cessful with that company’s invest- 
ment and business transactions for so 
long a period of time and who have 
won the respect of the entire insur- 
ance world for their capable manage- 
ment. 


Verdict: Reinstatement After Lapse 


(Conclude d 


Montana Life Ins. Co., 48 N. D. 644; 
White v. Life Ins. Co., 22 Penn. 
Super. 501.) (See Johnson v. South- 
ern Life & Health Ins. Co., supra, 
18. Cf. Williston Cont. 91.) 

“Other courts have reached a 
similar result on the theory that a 
contractual duty to reinstate the 
policy upon specified conditions im- 
plies a contractual duty to decide 
whether the conditions have been 
met and to inform the applicant of 
the decision within a reasonable 
time. (Leonard v. Prudential Ins. 
Co., 128 Wis. 348). (See Rome In- 
dustrial Insurance Co. v. Edison, 
supra.) A fourth theory offered to 
support the decisions in this field 
is the theory that a duty on the 
part of the insurer to deal expedi- 
tiously with an application for re- 
instatement which it has _ invited 
arises, not out of contract or 
waiver, but by virtue of a peculiar 
social relationship to which the law 
itself affixes obligations of attentive 
care. (See 40 Yale Law Journal, 
121, note; Condon y. Exton-Hall, 80 
Misc. 369.) The theory of a non- 
contractual duty on the part of an 
insurance company has been dis- 
cussed in connection with cases in- 
volving original applications for in- 
surance (Duffie v. Bankers’ Life 
Assn., 160 Towa, 19; Boyer v. Hail 
Ins. Co., 86 Kan. 442; Wallace v. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 31 Ida. 481: 
Stearns v. Merchants’ Life & C. 
Co., 38 N. D. 524), but it has been 
rejected in this jurisdiction (More 
v. N.Y.B.F. Ins. Co., 130 N. Y. 537). 
The logic of this rule is apparent. 
Where no relationship has existed 
between the insured and the in- 
surer, the courts are loath to im- 
pose an obligation on the insurer. 
In such a situation it would be un- 
fair to require the company to give 
notice of rejection, where in the 
first instance it was under no duty 
to accept. In the present case, how- 
ever, the situation is different, and 
the insurer is distinctly under a 
duty to reinstate. 

“There is no case in this jurisdic- 
tion which has passed squarely 
upon the issue here involved. In 
ether iurisdictions the company has 
been held liable even though the 


from page 22) 


medical report was unfavorable and 

the application rejected. (Trust Co. 

v. Insurance Co., 199 N. C. 465; 

Meltner v. Insurance Co., 127 Iowa, 

205; Life & Casualty Co. of Ten- 

nessee v. Street, 213 Ala. 588; 

Lechler v. Montana Life Ins. Co., 

18 N.D. 644.) The theory adopted 

is of little consequence. The com- 

pelling point to be considered is 
whether the defendant in this case 
was under any duty, whether aris- 
ing out of contract, or otherwise, to 
notify the insured within a reason- 
able time of the action taken on 
his application. It is time ‘to recog- 
nize the position of guardianship 
occupied by the insurer in society 

and to endow the insurer with a 

responsibility for efficient action far 

greater than is required of the 
corner grocer.’ (40 Yale Law 

Journal, 121, 127.) This position 
has been recognized in cases uphold- 

ing the constitutionality of various 

measures of State regulation of in- 
surance companies (German AlI- 

liance Ins. Co. v. Lewis, 233 U. S. 

389), including the statutory re- 

quirement that rejection of an 

original application for insurance 
must be made within twenty-four 
hours. (National Ins. Co. v. Wan- 
berg, 260 U. S. 71.) The responsi- 
bilities which this legal position en- 
tails include a duty promptly to 
communicate to the applicant for 
reinstatement the decision of the 
company. The defendant’s obliga- 
tion to act becomes more impera- 
tive when it is observed that here 
the application was not rejected but 
its acceptance recommended on 
modified terms, to wit, ‘rated up’ in- 
surance without the double in- 
demnity and disability features. 

This was insurance none the less, 

and the insured was entitled to be 

appraised of the kind of insurance 
to which he was entitled.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that any lack of vigilance in strictly 
observing all requirements of the polli- 
cy upon application for reinstatement 
will have a tremendous bearing on any 


litigation arising thereunder. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 
and the W. B. Thomas 


Pa., established a 


rhe 


Lreneral 


Aetna Life of Hartford, 


Agency of Pittsburgh, have 


district office in Johnstown, Pa., under the management of 
Clarence E. Hurrel, who has been district supervisor in 
the Johnstown territory since 1934. 


Walter FE. 
n Newark, 


many and has been presented with the insignia of 


Earle, assistant manager for the Prudential 
has completed twenty-five years of service with 


the com 


the Old Guard Association of the company. 


The Bankers National Life of New Jersey has announced 


‘ { 


he formation of a new production club. The formation 
of this club was recommended at the recent Havana Con- 
vention of the Master Producers Club; it will be known as 
the President's Club. 

Moir Month, so named in honor of Henry Moir, presi- 


dent of the United States Life of New York, was a success. 


New ordinary business paid exceeded February of last 


vear by 28 per cent. 

W irre! i 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa. 
St. Paul 


Leading representatives of the Connecticut General Life 


Paul 


Mr. Johnson is vice-presi- 


Johnson has been named St. manager 


lent of the Life Underwriters’ Association. 
of Hartford will attend a company convention at Miami, 
Fla., March 24-27. The 


greatly in excess of the 


number of agents attending is 


number qualifying for any previ- 


Free physical fitness examinations are being offered to 


a limited number of policyholders of the Aetna Life of 
Hartford for an experimental period to see whether the 
dea will meet popular indorsement. 

Mifflin Blackstone has been appointed manager of the 


Washington branch office of the General American Life in 
Washington, D. C. 
in life insurance. 


The General 


He has had fourteen years’ experience 


Life of St. 


production contest 


Louis is staging a 
March 1 to April 
“Sales,” “Prize,” “Money,” and 


American 
“spelling bee” from 
15 The words, “Quota,” 
“Point.” must 


( el 


be spelled out with one application for each 


The Protective Life of Alabama, with principal office in 


Dee}! 1c 


rginia at Petersburg and R. U. Woods in charge, has 
nsed by the Virginia State Corporation Commis 

The United American of Jacksonville, Fla., a legal re- 
erve life company, has opened a branch office at Miami, 
Fla . il 


charge of F. S. Perry. 


John N. Babcock has been appointed manager of the 
Seattle branch of the Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Man. 

The Ohio Actuarial Service, Inc., Columbus, has been 
neorporated for 250 shares of no par stock by John M. 
Collins, T. A. Edmondson and Kenniston W. Case. 


The George Washington Mutual Life of Seattle has been 
rganized and already has deposited $50,000 with the State 
Insurance Department of Washington. 

The annual convention of the National Field Club of the 
Mutual Life of New York will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, June 4-5. 

Paul Batterson, until recently in charge of advertising 


for the United States Life of New York, 


and promotion 
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NAME 


IN HOME OFFICEN: 


has joined the Serial Federal Savings & Loan Association 
in the same capacity. 

At the annual meeting of the Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles, Robert J. Giles was elected chairman of the board 
of directors and Dwight L. Clarke was made executive 
vice-president and a director. 








AS I LIVE 











EST is a word that should be used sparingly, if 
kK at all, in connection with the rating or description 
of any life insurance company. It is bad policy gen- 
erally to make use of this modest superlative, even in 
with a because if such 
are made by two agents for their respective companies 


conversation prospect, claims 


the prospective purchaser inevitably comes to question 
the integrity of one or both claimants and 
Certainly, the phrase “best company” 
has no proper place in printed advertisements nor can 
Nevertheless, 


the entire 


issue is confused. 


any fair-minded person defend its use. 
agents will continue to urge their services upon pros- 
pects on the argument that theirs is the 
company in the land. How much better to tell the 
public that insurance companies all rate tops, that you 


sole bes: 


can’t go wrong with life insurance in any legal reserve 
life insurance this 
or program is recommended because your company, in 
the first 
down to a 


purchase, but particular contract 
place, is second to none, etc., and then get 
discussion of his rather than 
company. This thought is inspired by a recent adver- 
tisement by an annuity specialist in Fortune magazine, 
an ad in which the agent employed the term, “each 
of the ten best American life insurance companies.” 
Now, such phraseology cannot but imply to the general 
public that there must be some doubt as to the sta- 
bility of the hundred odd legal 
institutions of the 


needs your 


three reserve 


country. 


other 


ELF-CONFIDENCE 


do his chosen work are blessings beyond compare, 


and pride in one’s ability to 


as well as assets of tangible, dollars and cents value. 
This “know your job” philosophy is possessed by David 
New York insurance authority, to 
a very marked degree. Some time ago I talked with 
Mr. Lunden-Moore on this subject and I gained the 
impression that he could not understand how it would 
be possible to fail in the business of selling life insur- 


A. Lunden-Moore, 


ance, provided a normally qualified man would go to 
the trouble of mastering thoroughly the technicalities 
Naturally, enthusiasm, the will t 
succeed and all such other factors are necessary, but 
they just naturally follow adequate training. Doubt- 


of his profession. 


less most of those who are currently attending his 
course of lectures on life insurance and annuities in 
New York will agree with him after the series has 


been completed. 
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William Schulz, Jr., and his brother, Carl G. Schulz, 
have resigned as president, and vice-president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Union Mutual Life of Iowa. 
However, they remain as president, and vice-president and 


secretary of the Union Mutual Casualty Co. 
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By Frank Ellington 














A idea of the satisfaction to be gained through 
complete knowledge of all details of one’s work 
was brought home to me recently by one not connected 
with life insurance. This friend of mine is an em- 
ployee of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and his work is of a highly technical nature, as 
most shop work in that organization necessarily must 
e. This young man—whom we may call Ted Zwang, 
ecause, believe it or not, that is his name—worked 
his way from the bottom of the ladder to the highest 
paid job in the working plant, shall we call it? At the 
same time he was attending New York University night 
classes and finally was graduated and qualified for the 


goal he had in view—a position in the engineering 
division. It seems that there happens to be no scarcity 
of electrical engineers just at present, however, and 
his degree remains for the time being as something in 
the nature of a hidden reserve. “But,” he told me, 
“you have no idea of the lift it gives me, and has given 
me for a long time, to realize each morning when I 
start out for the day’s work that nothing can come up 
the whole day that I won’t be able to handle. I know 
every damn job in that place and I know them better 
than the rest of the guys I’m working with.” He fairly 
radiated pride in his personal ability, and I venture 
that he is repaid for the cost of his degree in the added 
joy of living derived from the knowledge that he is 
master of the situation. 


” 


ph ageeseiase reading: the ghostography of Louis 
J. Horwitz, currently running in the Saturday 
Evening Post, to be published in book form, of course, 
in the near future. This is the story (The Towers of 
New York) of an immigrant boy who worked in a shoe 
store for years to secure an advancement in salary 
from $2.50 per week up to $7.50, by hard stages. Then 
he became a builder and wrote his name in Manhattan’s 
skyline. In a position to retire at 28, he decided to 
take a chance on his fragile health and joined the then 
young firm of builders, Thompson & Starrett. As a 
youngster in that organization he learned a sales 
lesson from the chairman of the board, E. T. Bedford, 
a lesson as valuable now as the day he got it in 1903. 
It was: stop talking after you have gained your 
objective. The entire story teems with examples of the 
inspired selling genius of this man who was retained 
primarily for his financial knowledge. 





Mr NEWOo 


IND THE FIELD 


AGENCY NEWS 
The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has appointed 
Charles B. Peterson city supervisor at Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding James G. Hill, who has been promoted to general 
agent for the company at Nashville, Tenn. 
at Milwaukee has received its third annual award from 
President Morgan B. Brainard for winning the company’s 
1935 Western region president’s trophy for the greatest 
improvement in business over the period of a year. 


The Albert E. Mielenz general agency of the Aetna Life 


Stuart F. Auer, formerly associated with Auer, Inc., 
general insurance and real estate agency of Milwaukee, 
was appointed a special agent of the W. E. Quinn general 
agency of the National Life of Vermont at Milwaukee. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent in 
New York of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, re- 
ports paid-for business in February of $2,003,554. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has appointed R. C. 
Eckenrode as general agent in a territory which includes 
ten counties in north central Pennsylvania. His head- 
quarters will be in Williamsport. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Albert Lee Smith of 
Birmingham as general agent of the Jefferson Standard 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., is being celebrated during 
March by agents of the company in Alabama. 

Joseph A. Diefenbach, who has been manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Davenport, Iowa, for the 
past five years, has been promoted to the managership at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph Nolan, formerly Chicago manager for the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, has joined the Krueger 
agency at St. Paul as a producer. 

R. M. Vetter & Associates have opened offices at Madi- 
son, Wis., following the appointment of Mr. Vetter as 
general agent for the life department of the Continental 
Assurance Co. 

The Union Central Life of Cincinnati has established a 
new agency at Springfield, Mass., and installed Charles 
S. Merriam, formerly district manager in Springfield for 
their Boston agency, as manager. 

Lloyd B. Bettys, for the past eleven years manager for 
the Mutual Life of New York at Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been promoted to the managership of its agency at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

J. G. Butterbaugh, formerly assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Bankers Life of Iowa, has been appointed 
agency manager of the Los Angeles, Calif., agency of the 
company, succeeding Severin Schulte. 

F. H. Peterson, formerly home agency supervisor of the 
3ankers Life of Des Moines, has been named agency man- 
ager of the new Sioux City, Iowa, agency of the company. 

The Cox-Hunter-Voight Agency has been formed at 
Abilene, Tex., and will act as general agent of the Amer- 
ican Savings Life of Kansas City for West Texas and part 
of Oklahoma. 

Mark ,A. Jones of Louisville has been appointed Ken- 
tucky State agent of the American National of Galveston, 
Tex. 
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JUDICIAL 


| » test nstituted by Insurance Commissio1 Jess 
| 0 I Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
the operation of burial association the 
it . ona ‘ . +} the ry? vl ne of the 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court has affirmed the d ! 
(i t Judge John C. Kleczka of Milwaukee in ding 
tr ‘ i iuse of accidental death within tl 
ouble-indemnity insurance policy 
= Ld . 
RATE CHANGES 
New emium rates for all single premium non-pa 
ng plar recently issued by the Dominion Life of 
Waterloo, Ont., are higher than those formerly charged b 
he company, particularly at older ages. 
The Service Life of Omaha wrote $3,500,000 in 1955, a 


increase of 39 per cent, and ended the year with $24,194,009 
in force. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., reports for 
1935 new business of $36,465,410, as compared with $32.. 
869,134 in 1934. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

At the annual meeting February 14 of the Pathfinder 
Mutual Life of Grand Island, Neb., David Kaufman, presi- 
dent and director, withdrew and was succeeded by Stanley 
Long, secretary of the company. John Hoye was named 
secretary. 

C. E. Lindemann, Chicago, has been named as superin- 
tendent of the Mutual Life of Var 
Wert, Ohio. 

Victor Toft of the Cornbelt 
Life of Lincoln, Neb., succeeding Gilbert S. Keeley, who is 


agencies fon General 


has been elected secretary 


retiring after holding the post since the company was or- 
ganized in 1930. 











Concerning Interest in 
Health Examinations 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
anagers of the Metropolitan Life In 


Frederick H 


company, referred to the 


Ecker, pres- 


policyholders in periodi 


health examination Among other 


things he said 


“Now, just a word about our health 
examination experience. This is a 
valuable service to our policyholders. 
I give you these figures because they 








The 7Abanusal, Satenent of 


NORTHWESTERN 


NATIONAL LIFE 


of Minneapolis 
DECEMBER 31. 1935 


RESOURCES 


eee! oat nae ica : , Cash eee ( 7.1%) $ 3,909,651.87 
ndicate a srowing appreciation of U. S. Government Securities (21.3%) 11,642,190.96 
that service. If it were not used, we Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U. 8 ( 7.4%) 4,022,782.34 
would not be justified in continuing it (anedion 1 peaieaae Securities ( 9%) 468,719.49 
. Other sonds 
“Well, last year there were new State, County and Municipal ( 6.8%) 3,730,999.23 
xaminations authorized to the num- Railroad Mortgage Bonds ( 8.9%) 4,853,567.72 
: > 200 40 Railroad Equipments ( 3.8%) 2,101,584.82 
her of 129 ; ths meas ; = 3% “, 994.82 
132.4 7, and hat was an in Public Utility ( 696%)  3'760°647.77 
ase of some 6530 as compared wit h Industrial wate ( .5%) 268,734.00 
l and complete and partial ex- F —aoemeneoes eines ( .6%) 321,608.12 
minations re ‘ » for 579 ‘ ‘irst Mortgage Loans 
aminations were made for 115,791, an name Taman ( 2.7%) 1,468,927.71 
I % of 6547 examinations ove} City Loans ( 6.8%) 3,741,360.22 
1934 Policy Loans .. ? - (17.0%) 9,336,478.26 
Real Est. (Including Home Office Bldg.) ( 4.9%) 2,678,145.97 
"hh : , -_ teal Estate Sold Under Contract ( .2%) 97,677.47 
} ric ; " It XE vatl < i * C vi, id. 
[he periodic health examination Premiums, Due and Deferred ( 3.2%)  1,769,879.00 
referred to by Mr. Eeker in the above Int. Due and Accrued and Other Assets ( 1.0%) 556,572.51 
tatement were conducted by the Life TOTAL (100%) $5 $.729.527.46 
Extension Institute, which was or 
ganized in 1913 with the scientific co- LIABILITIES 
peration of a large group of nation- R vez on Policies } $42.056,773.00 
ie ’ seis lie . Death Claims Due and Unpaid. : None 
ally known physicians, public health zoe pare yt 
: pny : ' . , mig Claims Reported but Proofs Not Received 97,673.44 
iuthorities and professors of medicine Reserve for Claims Unreported , 75,000.00 
wid ‘ ardie . : Present Value of Death, Disability and other Claims 
rovide standardized periodice Payable in Instalments 2,611,281.00 


examinations in various parts 








ne United States and Canada. Other Reserves 
Forty-four per cent of the 132,437 17 
Met ilitan policvholders, who were _ Mise. Contings 
' 7 General Contingency 
ed for this service in 1935, ;, 
} ’ " } 100.000.00 
vholders who had taken this 
an health examination service pre TOTAL 


ne or more times 


Eastern Life Moves 
Life 


r} Eastern Insurance Com 





ar of New York announces the re- 
moval of its home office to 386 Fourth 
Avenue, at the corner of Twenty 


nth Street and Fo Avenue. 


irth 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in } 


Profits for Distribution to Policyholders 
assigned Funds. Continage ney Reserves 


us to Policyholders 


321,847.42 
326,514.03 
568,175.92 
1,849,690.35 


1936 
and Capital: 
$1,713,439.45 
1,000,000.00 


ney Reserves 
Reserve ° 
(Incl. 
Capital) », 822,572.30 


Paid-in 3,109,132.85 


$54,729,527.46 


New Paid-for Business in 1935—$70,752.340 


Insurance in Force—$378,538.605 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacsioert 
STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


oN E underwriters throughout Middle Western ter- 
icory have a combination of circumstances facing 
many of their clients and prospects which should prove 
of tremendous value in the creation of buying power 
which can be translated by astute agents into terms 
of indemnity protection. I refer to pending payment 
of the Soldiers’ Bonus and to the new corn-hog money 
program which is nearing execution. As regards the 
Bonus, there are over 3,000,000 individuals entitled 
to such payment. Of course, Bonus money is sure to 
be the target for all kinds of financial sharpshooting. 
Already traps are being set for the unwary Bonus 
spender. It remains for the most legitimate enter- 
prise in the world—the institution of life insurance—to 
see (0 it that as large a share of Bonus money as pos- 
sible is directed into channels which will mean added 
protection for the American home and family. 
e 
e the heels of Bonus payments, as received by 
ex-soldiers living in the Middle West, will come 
payment to the nation’s corn-hog farmers of some 
$100,000,000 because of their compliance with the 
1984 and 19385 AAA programs. Actual writing of the 
corn-hog checks to the farmers will probably begin 
within the next fortnight and only a few minor legal 
technicalities remain to be cleared up, via opinion of 
the office of the United States Comptroller General, 
before all is ready to carry out the corn-hog fund dis- 
tribution. As soon as the Secretary of Agriculture 
signed the order authorizing corn-hog paymenis, states 
affected were notified to proceed just as they had been 
doing when things were momentarily halted by the 
Supreme Court decision invalidating the AAA. Under 
the 1935 agreements, farmers had to produce 25 per 
cent as many hogs as their average 1932-33 produc- 
tion but, because of stock losses in the 1934 drought, 
some of them were unable to meet the requirements. 
Now, however, provision has been made so that even 
these farmers will be allowed to receive the payments 
although, strictly speaking, they would have been barred 
as recipients on account of non-compliance with the 
set of conditions. 
* 
LMOST all of the 1934 corn-hog contracts have 
been paid; the only ones unpaid being those rela- 
tively few wherein technical difficulties arose. First 
payments on the 1935 agreements have also been made 
and about $79,000,000 has been disbursed to some 
965,000 signers of the working contracts. Officials of 
the program have estimated that nearly $3,000,000 
more would go out in other first payments and that 
about $100,000,000 will be spent in administrative 
expenses and in second-benefit payments. 
€ 
HE effect of such wholesale pump-priming as must 
inevitably result from the corn-hog program and 
the payment of soldiers’ certificates is something that 
should greatly stimulate retail sales—and, therefore, 
general conditions—in the Middle Western territory. 
The life insurance market will necessarily share in the 
potential benefits to be derived, but the extent of that 
sharing is something which is strictly up to the agent 
in the field. 


COMPANY REPORTS 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska recorded a gain of 23.8 
per cent in issued business for the month of February as 
compared with the same month in 1935. On the year-to- 
date basis, 1936 shows a gain of 21.3 per cent over the 
same period of 1935. 

Reporting to the first agency convention held by the 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life in Louisville since it was 
mutualized on March 16, 1935, President Ellsworth Regen- 
stein reported new business written last year totaled $1,- 
085,796 and that insurance in force at the end of the year 
was approximately $46,000,000. 

The Central Pennsylvania agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia showed a gain of 34 per cent 
in new business for 1935 according to Edward W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary of the company. 

For the month of February, 1936, the Conservative Life 
of America, South Bend, Ind., reports the largest net in- 
crease in insurance-in-force for any month since December, 
1930, and the second largest month on increase since June, 
1929. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., during 1935 
wrote approximately $10,000,000 of new insurance, in- 
creasing the total in force to $148,000,000. 

Total insurance in force with the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation on Dec. 31, 1935, was $19,242,326, compared 
with $18,036,355 at the end of 1934. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Lester O. Schriver, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was the principal speaker at 
the annual sales congress of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles on March 6. 

O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, spoke at a recent annual 
sales congress at Little Rock sponsored by the Little Rock 
Life Underwriters’ Association for Arkansas insurance 
men. 

The Lakeland (Fla.) Life Underwriters’ Association has 
applied for admittance as a member of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and has elected Earl M. 
Willis, president; Carl Adair, first vice-president; and 
Harry Kucher, secretary-treasurer. 

The subject, “After Death, What?” was the topic of dis- 
cussion by a minister, a trust officer and a probate court 
judge in connection with the central Ohio sales congress 
sponsored by the Columbus Association of Life Under- 
writers at Columbus, March 19. 

H. Loree Harvey was chosen president of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Association of Life Underwriters at a dinner meet- 
ing February 28. Other officers are: Vice-president, Robert 
Beisel, and secretary-treasurer, Loyal Ferris. 

Officers and committee chairmen have been selected to 
serve with Paul F. Clark, general chairman, on the general 
committee on arrangements for the annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters which will 
be held in Boston in September. 

A Chartered Life Underwriter review course is being 
held in the Seth Boyden School of Business in Newark. 
The course will cover a period of twelve weeks which 
started on March 17. 

Charles J. Zimmerman of Newark, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has accepted an invitation to 
speak at the meeting of the St. Louis Association of Life 
Underwriters on April 16. His topic will be “Closing 
Tactics.” 

John Sharpe Williams, III, new insurance commissioner 
of Mississippi, was the principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Mississippi Life Underwriters’ Association in Jackson 
on March 9. 
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Alliance Life Remodels 
Home Office Building 


The Alliance Life Insurance Co. is 
ng extensive revisions in its 


fice quarters in the Alliance 


Life Building in Peoria. Removal of 


irtitions and realignment of depart- 
performing related functions 
provide greater convenience, improved 
appearance, saving in time, and in- 
reased efficiency 
Concurrently with these physical 
ilterations and changes in location of 
epartments, several major changes 
office routine are being effected, un- 
ler the direction of Harley N. Bruce, 


executive vice-president, whose long 
e in life insurance office ope 

ition is of great practical value in 
plans now being consum 

ited These plans include merger 


rtments for improvement in 


on and elimination of dupli 

f records and routine; applica 

f tabulating machines and other 
chanical methods to accounting 
rocedure, and simplification and re 


ement of office practice generally. 


Officers and Directors of 
Mid-Continent Life 


The Mid-Continent Life Insurance 

Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
cted the following officers and di- 
to 

Directors: I. L. Cook, George Fred 
erickson, Ed. Galloway, Raymond C. 
Gee, W. C. Jones, J. Krouch, J. A. 
Lawrence, G. A. Nichols, R. W. Reese, 
V. L. Reynolds, O. E. Stuart, and 
R. T. Stuart. 

Office: R. T. Stuart, president; 
O. E. Stuart, vice-president; R. W. 
teese, vice-president and secretary; 
V. L. Reynolds, treasurer and assist- 


ant to the president. 


Cortright Joins Kentucky 
Home Life 


The appointment of L. C. Cortright 
as vice-president and actuary of the 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, to take effect March 
16, has been announced by Ellsworth 
Regenstein, president of the company. 

Mr. Cortright has had many years 

experience in the life insurance 
field, not only as an actuary but in 
the various executive branches of the 
business. For the past several years 
he has been vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of Raleigh, N. C. He is 
an alumnus of the University of 
Michigan 
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Looking Forward 


During the year 1935 the Company con- 
solidated much of its territory—standardized 
its agency contracts—issued new policy 
forms and various sales aids—secured 28% 
more paid for business and at less cost. 


Much always remains to be done. We want 
with us the type of men who enjoy creative 
work and the opportunity and satisfaction 
that go with it—a fine old company with 
brand new opportunities for good men. 


We 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N.Y. 























REBUILDING €& 


Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


For Futt Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


NE of the “blue chip” affairs of an illustrious 
O season, the Golden Jubilee dinner of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on March 12 brought together a 
throng as widely diversified, perhaps, as any important 
event can attract. A former president of the United 
States sat down with a nationally prominent labor 
leader who is also president of a life insurance com- 
pany; past and present commissioners mingled with 
association presidents and legal lights of the insurance 
fraternity; company presidents were so numerous that 
they resembled the Milky Way, outshone in brilliance 
by stars of greater magnitude; and the roll of honor 
guests, numbering 72, bore names of national impor- 
tance, every one of them connected in some manne 
with insurance, 


N this column on March 5 we recalled Glenn B. Dorr's talent 
| as a public speaker. At the Waldorf dinner, striking proof 
of this was furnished by Glenn himself who, as president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Assn., presided over the affair. Neither a 
capacity audience of almost 2,000, nor the host of distinguished 
insurance leaders who lined the four-ply dais, nor the presence 
of former President Herbert Hoover, could ruffle the urbane 


and matter-of-fact toastmaster. 


T was quite a day for the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
| ciation. An all-day sales congress at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania preceded the Waldorf dinner. Divided into 
group sessions, with a life underwriter of note head- 
lining each session, the congress became a post-graduate 
course in the fine art of salesmanship. Under the deft 
manipulation of C. Preston Dawson, chairman of the 
committee, the sessions went clicking along with celer- 
ity. 


NE of the sprightliest sessions of the entire day at the 
O Pennsylvania was conducted by Elmer Wheeler, president 
of Tested Seliing Institute, who gave a hilarious and stimulating 
talk on "Tested Selling Sentences," analyzing words that make 
people buy and drawing freely from his own experience as a 


big-league newspaper advertising manager. 
* 


ERE and there. . . . Under the management of 

Philip B. Holmes, a new branch office of the Con- 
necticut General Life will open April 1 in the Pershing 
Square Building, 100 East Forty-second Street. Mr. 
Holmes is assistant manager of the T. G. Murrell 
agency. .. . With George B. Cutten, president of Col- 
gate University, the chief speaker, more than 200 life 
agents and trust officers attended the luncheon given 
recently by officers of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark to members of the Life Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation of Northern New Jersey. The association will 
hold its annual sales congress Friday, April 7. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Speaking to the San Antonio Life Managers’ Club on 
March 10, Homer G. Hewitt, Texas State agency manager 
for the Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, outlined 
a plan for “Building Quality Business.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Toronto was re- 
cently addressed by Harry T. Wright of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society staff in Chicago. 

The final selling seminar of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey will be held March 20, 
in the Prudential auditorium. This organization’s fifth 
annual sales congress and luncheon meeting will be held 
in the auditorium of the Mutual Benefit Life in Newark. 

At a regional meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Life Underwriters at Kalamazoo, James Fleugel was 
named state director and member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Life Agency Supervisors of Northern New Jersey 
will meet on March 27. The speaker will be De Loss 
Walker, associate editor of Liberty Magazine. 

James A. Preston, Columbus, Ohio, sales manager of the 
Columbus Mutual Life, addressed the Life Insurance Man- 
agers’ Club at Dallas, Tex., at a recent luncheon. 


COMPANY CHANGES 

At the ninetieth annual meeting of the policyholders of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford held February 26, 
Edward Milligan, William R. C. Corson and James Lee 
Loomis were reelected directors of the company. 

George Robert Mullans of Hartford has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

Ralph B. Sullivan. general agent of the United Benefit 
Life of Omaha, Neb., in Cleveland for ten years, has been 
elected resident vice-president of the company here. 

Harry J. Shaffer, district manager at Akron for the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati has been appointed to the 
staff of the home office agency department as district 
supervisor. 

Samuel G. Huntington has retired as assistant secretary 
of the Connecticut General Life of Hartford, completing 
fifty years in the service of the company. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces increase in premium rates on single premium im- 
mediate annuities and on joint and last survivor annuities 
to take effect on April 1, 1936. 


DEATHS 


J. Frank Hathaway, manager for the Mutual Life of 
New York at St. Louis, Mo., for the past fourteen years. 

P. R. Sanborn, 83, honorary vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee. 

Darwin W. Johnson, 73, president of the Commonwealth 
Life of Louisville. 

W. Stanley Smith, 59, insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin from 19238 to 1936. 

John H. Ruckel, 77, for thirty-five years agent of the 
New England Mutual Life at Springfield, Ill. 

J. P. Devine, 53, manager of two home office agencies 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 

Graham Wright, prominent Rome, Ga., attorney, has 
been appointed Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Georgia 
and placed in charge of the State Mutual Life’s affairs in 


tome. 
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GAIN FROM EXCESS INTEREST REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN RESERVE 


aot Life 1.388 
Banke Life, lowa l 
Bankers Life, Nebraska 114 
K ne Men’ Assur. Co. of America 6U 
Connecticut Mutual Life Connecticut S79 
quitat Life, lowa 218 
Globe Life, Illinoi : 

Great American Life, Kansa % 
Great National Life Texa 8 
Home Life, New York 746 
Lincoln National Life, Indianapoli 153, 


Massachusett 
Monarch Life 
Mutual Life 
Northwestern 


Protective Life, Massachusett 


National Life 


Occidental Life, North Carolina 
Philadelphia Life 

Phoenix Mutual Life 

Reserve Loan Life, Indiana 
Security Mutual, Nebraska 
Southwestern Life 

Sun Life. Maryland 

y man Mutual 








The Resolute Lincoln 


This photograph of Abraham Lin- 
coin taken by Brady at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War is a good 
portrait of the President before the 
horror of the conflict began to be 


reflected in his own countenance 
About the t ‘ the ibeve picture Was 
Lincol ae Casio to write i 
ette Sewar whiel said I eX 
naintain this contest until « CeSS 
r till I ie. or am « juere miy 
re r ttongress rr the ntrs 
suk rh was the s] it i 
! I ' ' ‘ 
Rex . irk bout 
t R P inderwriter 
jes s t le ersevera ill remains 
! st Vv ml racteristics 
surame inselor v« ires 
‘ he val W tele 
oa 
I “ . 


THE LINCOLN 

NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Net Rats 
of Interest 


Per Per Per Per Per Earned on Mear 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Invested Assets 
Earned Earned Earned Earned Earned -———— 
From From From From From 1935 1934 
Exces Excess Excess Excess Excess Per Per 
Interest 1934 Interest 1933 Interest 1930 =Interest 1925 Interest Cent Cent 
10.61 $1,522,632 11.76 22.80 $3,192,222 29.44 $3,277,091 50.70 3.79 3.87 
20.80 788,131 14.45 20.97 1,676,717 37.09 : os 4.08 3.90 
10.69 360.301 33.65 13.79 706,128 67.65 523.333 74.01 3.16 3.77 
21.54 86.597 35.65 62.81 129,946 106.42 720,582 661.60 4.02 4.46 
11.80 1.568.398 22.82 31.22 2,899,185 55.23 we : 3.61 1.0] 
4.85 667,685 15.76 9, 14.90 1,535,243 43.36 2,142,348 60.93 3.59 4.06 
6.62 11,185 10.32 5,§ SEAR ss ceenss a - ' 3.49 
18.58 19,881 41.28 $3,211 101.05 40,794 107.62 16,966 92.45 3.61 4.05 
47.74 10,485 67.70 7, 66.52 10,137 249.99 ann 3.9 1.03 
31.80 896,421 40.2 2, 46.51 1,463,310 70.58 62.70 4.11 4.31 
14.89 34,242 1.18 70, 2.46 945,591 40.33 30.30 3.02 3.60 
30.6 55.99 54.04 42,972 71.15 3.69 4.31 
184,72 197.54 14,820 110.06 oon 4.25 4.36 
33.88 49.48 17,522,213 65.17 12,152,246 61.00 3.63 3.92 
50.97 54.39 17,977,273 71.77 13,529,711 74.50 3.97 4.39 
10.23 19.71 46,286 36.33 49,271 59.00 ee 
29.84 26.64 241,220 30.81 219,177 63.75 4.05 a 
11.05 14.63 2,013,045 46.41 1,484,901 57.85 3.48 3.75 
16.56 1.90 144,697 38.33 157,270 63.80 3.02 4.55 
6.67 15.08 47,027 30.93 72,829 75.79 3.05 3.05 
60.29 821,777 73.64 841,128 nee 8=—« s 6 Se .60 5.00 
se a Miexvenh ‘made Sino 3.94 4.05 
7.68 99,677 11.27 3.92 4.0° 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


@ LineRAL Poticy Forms? 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 


except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


ings. 


@ Low PartTICcIPATING RATES? 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


are as low. Check your compendiums. 


@ A TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULE? 


\s nearly true and equitable as is possible to 


create 


four years ago. 


@ Low Net Cost? 


Has not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 


net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies 


li we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
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a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 









Direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 
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OMAHA, NEB. 


Organized 1901 





ROTECTION 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 
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WAY DOWN EAST 
By TOM EAGAN 


as current data from the Life 

Presidents’ Association indicate—that life insurance 
sales are more than 12 per cent off for the year. Judg- 
ing from conditions in New England, or more particu- 


T is difficult to realize 


larly in Connecticut, this decrease hardly seems pos- 
sible 
* 

[ the present time close to a million dollars a day 
A s pouring into the Internal Revenue Bureau. For 
the first eight months of the present fiscal year, the 
11 times as great 
Federal tax 


gain in Federal tax collections was 
in Connecticut as in the nation generally. 
receipts in the state from July, 1935, to February, 1936, 
were $22,325,868. The figure represented an increase 
of $3,939,513 or more than 20 per cent over the same 
period in the previous fiscal year. Income taxes in this 
same period totaled $11,955,142, which was an increase 
of 48 per cent over the same period in the previous fiscal 
year. 
o 
EANWHILE, from every city in Connecticut come 
optimistic predictions for the future. Only re- 
cently Charles F. Smith, chairman of Landers, Frary & 
Clark, had this to say: “There are indications that we 
are entering a new phase on the road to recovery... . 
Indications in recent months show a trend toward bet- 
ter merchandise; consumers are looking, not at prices 
alone, but for goods of a better quality.” 
. 

. the same time, from Washington, Senator Loner- 
A: sends word that the Works Progress Admin- 
istration intends to reduce by seven thousand persons 
the number employed in Connecticut. That number is 
expected to be reemployed in private industry by 
May 15. Machine tool manufacturers, who play an 
important part in the industrial life of Connecticut, are 
tinding business holding up to levels that a few years 
ago they to reach again. Orders on 
equipment are booked as much as seven months ahead, 
and at increasing prices which the market seems to 


never expected 


absorb without any trouble. 

am 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of Hart- 
13 reporting plants, has just announced 


HE 
ford, with 
employment up .63 per cent to 25,402 hands; produc- 
2.1 cent on top of a 2 per cent gain in 
from the number of factory em- 


tion up per 
January. Results 
ployees in Hartford County on March 1 showed 96.6 per 
cent of accepted normal (Jan. 1, 1929). With similar 
good news being duplicated all over the state, it would 
indeed be a strange thing if those who sell life insur- 
ance were unable to incorporate a gain into their fig- 
ures as against a nation-wide loss as reported by the 
Life Presidents’ Association. 
a 
| grag students of 106 life insurance companies 
have been registered for 4748 Life Office Manage- 


ment Institute examinations scheduled to be held in 
various centers during the week of May 11. Two 
thousand and seventy-one students will sit for these 


examinations, an increase of 14 per cent over the 1935 
enrollment. 

One hundred and eleven students have registered this 
year for graduate courses in management, accounting 
and other courses. 





If you were in a retail business, what mark-up 
would you make on your stock in these days? 
With what profit would you be content? Con- 
trast it with this: 
Fidelity agents are exacting a profit of more than 
700% from their investment in Fidelity’s direct 
mail lead service—a return hard to match in any 
business. For every thirteen cents laid down for 
circularizing, the average Fidelity agent receives a 
profit of one dollar in first year commissions. 
To match its lead service Fidelity offers a direct 
mail pre-approach service which is also singularly 
resultful. Agents go in behind this direct mail 
with a complete kit of modern selling tools. 


“f IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
| PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President 








WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 
































DEFINITION: 
A Shield: hi le SS ee ee he oe 
r in the hands, as a protection and defense 
IN FORCE 
$055.993.873 To Shield: . . pally en A 
— 1932: pad distress or annoy 
$308,255,850 
These are the fundamentals of 
The Shield Company 
The National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Inc. 
136 its greatest year, as indeed, each su 
eeding year since 1932 has seen the volume 
of life insurance in force swept to historic 
GROWING GREATER EVERY DAY 
The NATIONAL LIFE AND |e 
LHMoiye 
ACCIDENT Lusurance Co., Inc. ee N 
WSAy Tale Nh = 
pm HOME OFFICE, WVarional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 4 — 
Coo we C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 








It Took Ten Years 


-to develop ADVERTISING FOR AGENTS 
that would bring certain, tangible and definite re- 
sults. The first trial of this advertising in 1934 
helped a million-dollar producer write two mil- 
lions. In 1935 the same plan increased the 
production of fifteen Southland Life Agents. . 

In 1936 the number of eligible agents is increased. 


For information concerning our plan write 
to First Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice- 
Pres. and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Union Mutual Solvent, 
Executive Maintains 


Developments in the receivership 

Iowa insurance department, 

‘ the fortnight, asked against 
e U1 Mutual Life Company of 


Des Moines and its affiliate, the Union 


Mutual Casualty, contained charges 


ismanagement of funds and irreg 


ilarities of operation as serious as 
brought out in any such supe) 
ory move. At the same time, H. R 
Shu ecretary of the Union Mu- 


tual Life, after a meeting of some of 


members of the two com 


the board 
panies, told a representative of Tl 
Spectator that in the opinion of the 
board, he Union Mutual Life is as 
nt as any similar’ institution 
perating in the State.” As regards 
he Union Mutual Casualty—which 
department says is insolvent 


tatement made by Mr. Shulz was 
at “it is solvent and in good operat 

yndition if the department of In 
rance were less inclined to prosecute 

personal .quarrel with the two 
gned officers of the Union Mutual 
Life.” Those 
Jr., president, and Carl Shulz, forme) 
ecretary, brothers of H. R. Shulz. 

It will be recalled that on March 4 
revoked the 
icenses of both the Union Mutual 
Life and the Union Mutual Casualty 


two are William Shulz, 


the lowa department 


and instigated action for the appoint- 


ment of Insurance Superintendent 
Ray Murphy as receiver. There was 
a third company, the Union Life Com 
pany, which had been formed to take 


f the 


ver eventually the business < 


Union Mutual Life, but that plan 
never materialized. Officers of the 
Union Mutual Life intend, so they 


ay, to resist the receivership “to the 
It was on Jan. 30 that the depart 
Hogan as 
Union 


ment installed Frank J. 


examiner in charge of the 


Mutual companies. Mr. Hogan has 
been actively investigating the or- 
ranizations’ affairs since that date. 
Sequel to this was the fact that on 
Feb. 25, William Shulz, Jr., 
of the Union Mutual Life, and one 
if his brothers, Carl Shulz, 


’ the company, resigned from the life 


president 
secretary 


company, though both of them re 
} 


tained their posts then with the Union 


Mutual Casuaity. New officers of the 
; February, 


ompany elected in 


were: C. B. Hextell, president; Fran] 
( To. Vv:ce-president; H. R. Shulz 
(the third brother), secretary; and 


Revocatio1 


Rolfe Wagner, 


cense and department request fo1 


treasurer. 


receivership followed. The action of 
the department was based on findings 
prior to the election of new officer 
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PROVIDENT | 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 


ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 
President 
w. C. CARTINHOUR 
Vice-president—Secretary 
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for the Union Mutual Life, but its 
operations were halted nonetheless. 
Of about $20,000,000 insurance in 
Union Mutual Life, 
only about $3,000,000 is among Iowa 


force with the 


policyholders, said Maurice V. Pew, 
deputy commissioner of insurance for 
About 
$17,000,000 is in other states and was 


Iowa, who acted in the cases. 


solicited by mail. Development along 
this line was the statement of United 
States District Attorney E. G. Moon, 
to the effect that the government post 
office department has for months been 
investigating use of the mails by th 
Union Mutual Life in obtaining new 
business. 


Basis of Action 
By Department 


The Iowa department says that al- 
though the Union Mutual said it was 
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oe Om Ce ne & 


Thirty-Year 
Record of Stability 


. 30-year record of stability. 


supervised by Iowa, it did in fact 
deny the Iowa department the right 
to pass on forms of policies sold out- 
side Iowa. The department also 
charged that the Union Mutual Life 
made false statements in its business 
operations; that it used forms of poli- 
cies which have been outlawed since 
1905 in most states; that it accepted 
risks “with knowledge of the appli- 
cants’ physical impairments and then 
in case of death rejects the claims 
on the ground of such impairments”; 
that company’s legal counsel was 
ised by Carl Shulz for personal busi- 
ness; that certain persons paid per- 
sonal bills with company funds; and 
that legal fees for the Union Life 
Company (the third unit which was 
never successfully launched) were 
taken from funds of the Union Mu- 
tual Life Company improperly. It will 
be recalled that in 1932 the Union 
Mutual Life got permission from the 
lowa executive council to buy a tract 
of over nine acres on the outskirts of 
Des Moines for use as the site of a 
new home oftice building. The new 
building was never erected. 

In the examination of Union Mu- 
tual Life, the department was repre- 
sented by F. J. Wilbois, Frank Hogan 
and Leon Greenberg. The Union Mu- 
tual Casualty investigation was con- 
ducted by Leon Greenberg, R. K. 
Franklin and H. P. Huxley. Further 
charge in the Mutual Life 
matter was the lapse termination of 


Union 


policies was recorded before the actual 
expiration date. 
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. Compact operating territory—closer cooperation. 


3. Agency-minded home office personnel. 


4. 4th among Iowa companies in Iowa business written, 


1934. 


5. Wide range of modern policies. 


6. Men and women written on equal terms. 


. Agents’ direct mail advertising help. 


Choice territories now available—-write 


THE OLD LINE Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


1 C. B. Robbins. Pres. 
; j Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


INCE Hitler remilitarized the Rhineland week before 
‘ last the clouds of a possible war have been floating 
n the sky of business on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
30 far the efforts to prevent a repetition of 1914 have 
been strong enough to protect the money and securities 
markets from any very marked reaction. A decline of a 
few points in the New York stock market was largely 
recovered, just as happened last year when Great Britain 
and Italy seemed in danger of coming to blows. And the 
foreign selling orders may well have had a healthy influ- 
ence in, to some extent, stabilizing a market that had been 
continuously rising for a considerable period. Meanwhile 
ommercial business, held in check somewhat by a hard 
is beginning to feel the sap running up into the 
various branches of trade, which continues to look 
forward to additional aid from the spending of the bonus 
please) money. 


winter, 


also 
(don't change that “‘n” to “g,” 


N Washington the desire of the Administration to have 
a heavy tax on undistributed corporation profits ap- 
pears to have lost out to the preference of the taxation 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
for a tax plan that would allow, even encourage, corpora- 
tions to store up undivided profits as a “cushion” against 
times. The subcommittee last Friday approved a 
tentative rate schedule that would allow “cushion- 
taxing the first tenth of a corporation’s net income 
only 15 per cent. Also at the national capital, two New 
Deal measures last week began to have their constitu- 
tionality tested before the United States Supreme Court; 
one was the Guffey Coal Conservation Act and the other 
the Securities Act, the latter case involving a review of 
the decision by the Circuit Court of Appeals in New York 
that the Securities Act is constitutional. Somewhat more 
colorful has been the attempt of the Senate Lobby Com- 
mittee to obtain by a subpoena duces tecum telegraphic 
correspondence from the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, an attempt balked by the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court in the case brought by the Chicago law firm 
of Winston, Strawn & Shaw, of which the senior member 
is Silas H. Strawn, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
a 2 
ade ye average security prices in the weeks ended 
March 7 and 14, 1936, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 


as follows: 


hard 


some 


ing,” 


Mar. 7 Mar. 14 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 151.68 152.83 150.99 151.19 
30 rails 41.07 41.23 39.87 39.14 
100 stocks 118.50 119.35 117.65 117.58 
30 bonds 99.88 100.25 99.80 99.19 


* 


TEEL ingot the United States con- 
tinued its advance of the past few weeks to 57 
cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. Current price 


announcements are taken as pointing toward greater price 


production in 
per 


stability. : 
EAVY liquidation by the Cotton Producers’ Pool 
raised March contracts 4 points last week, and othe 
futures gained 3 to 10 points, except January, 
which dropped 4 points. On the Chicago Board of Trad« 
wheat advanced and then, when peace seemed more likely, 
declined, for fractional net losses, as did other grains. 


cotton 




















THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


| 
Insurance Company | 


160 Congress Street | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. 0. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. | 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies | 


A corporation organized and operating under the | 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly | 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. | 























GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 


30 Years in Business 
Low Net Cost Policy Contracts 


Agency Contracts, Under Home 
Office Supervision! 


Attractive 


For particulars write to: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President 
1014 Kanawha Street, Charleston, W. Va. 





























An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 


Direct Agency Contracts 
Non-Medical 


High Commissions 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 


John J. Gallagher | 
PRESIDENT | 


TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES PER $1,000 ON AN ORDINARY WHOLE LIFE POLICY ISSUED T 
IN 1916 AT AGE 35—20-YEAR AVERAGE NET COST PER $1,000 BASED ON 1936 
Rate of Interest 
Payable in 193¢ 
On On 
Average Cash rage d Pro- Dividends she 
\r D lend N Yearly Value Net ¢ irly on 1936 Divi- ceeds of Left to : 
n Returned y Payment 20 Years 20 Years Cost dend Scale Policies Accumulate thal 
. 24 $21.04 $331.00 $89.7 $4.49 $4.07 314° 310% thei 
hn sf 104.44 11 20.71 303.0 117.24 5.86 3.22 4; 4% 7 
. { 21.44 27.58 101.25 5.06 7.8 314 0% 1% two 
nt su 64 1 é 21.4 3 97.36 4.87 342 3! ae 
M ( 1 T 0 18 100.5 5.02 *6.06 c3le -_ 
r , H ‘ 102.90 ( 0.49 98.70 1.94 6.2 3 ea 
M H 4 { 0.1 75.12 3.76 1. 1 : 
Amer., W : ; 1 197 38 6.37 1.02 ‘ higl 
Life. Des M { 1 1 77 3.9 1% 6 
Life New Y 65.8 19.8 ‘ ; 3.47 1.73 73.35 field 
I Mutual, Philadelphia 1 20) 109.48 5.4 4.52 3. 75° Ci 
( Ww Life, W . 2 19 80.7 1.04 4.4¢ 4° = 
‘ i Life, New \¥ 1 110 20.51 82.64 4.1 4.90 4% - 
H Life. New \¥ ys 09 20.4 81.44 1.07 14 10; a | 
let? Standard, G ‘ 1.41 $12.1 20.61 109.19 5.46 *6§.25 5¢ 
John Har Rostor ( 07.4 { 70.61 311.00 99.13 2.96 *4.78 3%, 0% “Th 
af ett Life Ir r 558.4 97.88 160.5 23.( 302.06 158.52 7.93 *7.10 40% +h 
I Lif Lond 58 19 l é 18.01 15.29 2.26 2.57 414 as 
Massachusett Mut Springfield 27 0 140.2¢ IRE R 19.34 59.22 2.96 1.58 334% 34° yea 
Minnesota Mutual, St. P 6.4 141.1 11 20 113.47 5.67 *6.4 d4 41,,¢ ‘ 
M Benefit, New 9 ) 144.9 Q 19.10 54.5 2.73 1.64 10% 3.75% not 
Na il Life, Montpe 8 154 19.71 66.3 3.32 3.2 3.8% 3.8¢ here 
N I ind M B 10.0 150.89 89.11 19.4¢ 61.5 3.08 3.81 4¢ 34% ; 
D Y Life, N Yor 62.0 175.54 36.66 19 59.66 2.98 1.63 3.75¢ 3.75% are 
Vortl n Mutual, Milwaukee 18.2 37.87 1.89 1.90 1.25% 1.25¢ 0: 
Ir ince, Newar 120 55.4 64 18.24 53.77 2.69 2.83 s30% §3% ite 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 10 104.54 126.4¢ 21.32 124.46 6.22 5.65 4¢ AY yea 
Sta te Life Indianapolis 35 101.17 134.0 21.70 115.22 5.76 6.54 4¢ 410% 
State Mutual, Worcester 27 OH 133.64 9 19.6 65.78 3.29 4.58 31, 314° 
I n Central, Cincinnati ‘ 197.80 96.52 101.28 20.26 310.00 91.28 1.56 17.57 nae 4% 
We ( t Life, San Frar 5 16.60 104 142.28 22.11 303.00 139.28 6.96 *6 OF 1% 1% 66 
* Er it age & iranteed On proceeds of policies not ubject to withdrawal on demand 4%. § Rate of interest on proceeds of of t 
dend ef to imulate on policies issued prior to January 1, 1936. ay 1 Ten-year average b 414% paid on proceeds of for 
t vithdrawa e4 paid on proceeds of policies not ibject to withdrawal. d 114% paid on proceeds of policies not subject to - 
' to t 
— —— — —_ tior 
I tl 
Seven New Companies Join a 
— —_—_—_—_—_—_— —$$—— a ————————————oore sho 
Research Bureau Dt wit 
The Life Insurance Sales Research His 
Bureau has announced that since the D O U B | EK D O i | A R Ss can 
beginning of the year the following = ince 
companies have joined the organiza- a He 
tion, bringing the total membership —— S hei on 
to 129 companies: Beneficial, Salt LIFE insurance dollars double in value when their res 
Lake City; Ohio National, Cincinnati; prompt arrival saves estates from heavy losses con 
Pan-American, New Orleans; Security — ° fau 
% : : “fit created by debts, funeral and administration ex- zs 
Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.; Sovereign “ wif 
Winnipeg; Union Labor, New York; penses, executors’ and attorneys’ fees, State and cen 
Western Empire, Winnipeg Federal taxes and shrinkages from forced sales. ie 
—__—__ _—_—_— hin 
D Ki t “No man can tell vou he is leaving an absolutely am 
" } 
vite} en ‘clean’ estate. There is not a man living with _ 
POLICIES Whole Life; Limited hac 
Pay Life; Endow ments Modified an estate of anv size Ww ho does not need Life a 
Lite Term; Juvenile (from birth) » mo 
Family Incom Retirement Annui- f ° ° 
ene Giteee Weieetiens Wladieneie Insurance, because only about 40° of the lia- pay 
and Group. All participating. Non- iia he F 9 wet 
Medical or Medical. Standard or bilities of an estate are created during the man’s bs 
Substandard : 101 
SALES HELPS—Newspaper adver- lifetime, the other 60°: are due to his death ir 
tising unusual leads; exceptional at+ 
publicity; a prospecting system that entirelv ” | att 
eliminates ‘“‘suspects.’ Personalized ie nov 
home office cooperation _ P 
STRENGTH—The combined capital Bernard W. Butler. Trust Department 
surplus and contingency reserve rep The Chase National Bank of New York 
resent 48.1 of total assets For 
each dollar of liabilities, there is 
$1.93 of assets. } 
CONTRACTS — Direct Agency, or 
General Agency contracts with the , ” - . — - = é 
home fice. Liberal commissions THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 9 
The If interested write— } at 
‘ . nti 
U N I oO N L A B oO R Columbus. Ohio | la 
A be 
Life Insurance Company 
ng 














| 570 Lexington Ave. ee | . 
New York, N. Y. os 
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THE PROBLEM OF AGENCY MAN-POWER 


OQ question is currently per- 
N plexing the minds of life in- 

surance men charged with 
the responsibility of production more 
than the one of new man power for 
their selling forces. During the past 
two years the situation has developed 
to an acute stage. It has been in- 
reasingly difficult to attract new. 
high type young men into the agency 
field forces. 

Commenting to the writer recently 
on his problems in this connection, 
a leading general agent declared: 
“The business cannot go on without 
the addition of new man power every 
year. We must get them, but we are 
not getting them now. Normally, 
here, we must try at least one hun- 
dred new men every year. Of ap- 
proximately that number started this 
year, only one is making a record. 

Typical Case Cited 

“Here is a typical case of the sort 
of thing we are up against. I scouted 
for six months to find a suitable man 
to take up production in a good loca- 
tion in this agency district. Finally, 
I thought I had found him. By all 
the known standards of selection, he 
should have got under production 
within a reasonable length of time. 
His background was excellent. He 
came from a well-known family, was 
intelligent and apparently ambitious. 
He was very prominent in a dozen 
community activities. He had held a 
responsible position with a good in- 
come, but that had gone through no 
fault of his. At home there was a 
wife and a child to give him the in- 
centive. He was enthusiastic when I 
discussed an agency contract with 
him. 

“In two months he placed $11,000 
among his friends and relatives. His 
interest was obviously not what I 
had hoped it would be. After another 
month he left us for a clerical job 
paying a regular salary of $30 a 
week. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion will he ever earn more than $40 
or $45 a week at that job, but the 
attraction of the regular $30 a week 
now made a sufficiently strong appeal 

him to drop us.” 

Immediate Outlook Clouded 

Field men will tell you that there 
no indication now that the year 
6 will bring a change in the situ- 
ation. On the contrary, now when 


199 


lans for the next 12 months are 
being laid, there is a prevalent feel- 
ng among agency heads that 1936 
will bring with it an acutely more 


Men, Sull Jittery From 


Depression Scare, Appear 


to Have Lost Initiative 


By LEONARD S$. McComes 


Spectator Staff Writer 


serious situation. And new recruits 
that have produced a fair amount of 
volume in 1935 offer little encourage- 
ment for 1936. With a continuation 
of business improvement, industry 
will attract the young blood to 
salaried jobs—jobs that offer a small 
but immediate, steady income. This 
type of work, offering nothing in the 
direction of advancement or good 
earnings, is apparently more attrac- 
tive to the youth now than the in- 
definite initial income but broad field 
of opportunity that life insurance 
selling offers. These men, agency 
managers feel, will leave the life in- 
surance field just at a time when the 
training they have been accumulat- 
ing would normally place them in a 
position to enter larger production. 
Life insurance selling never offered 
a more promising opportunity than 
it does today for increasing produc- 
tion and earnings, but the salaried 
job, with its limited though regular 
income, apparently offers a greater 
appeal to the young men. 
Times Held at Fault 

Many agency managers are 
thoroughly convinced that the times 
are simply not producing young men 
with the determination and persever- 
ance that are prime essentials of suc- 
cessful life insurance selling. This 
condition is a recent development, 
they say, for there has never been a 
time when life insurance selling 
failed to offer an attractive appeal 
as a career to young men. 

The crux of the problem today is, 
painfully enough, not selection but 
the offering of inducements to high 
grade men to enter the field. Life 
insurance selling has always meant, 
and does mean today, getting out 
and taking drudgery, and taking it 
all day long, week after week. Com- 
bined with intelligent application, 
adherence to this formula has pro- 
duced the high type men who have 
been the consistent producers for 
vears, and who are getting the bulk 


of production today. Obviously now, 
in 1935, there is an acute shortage 
of young men who will take up life 
insurance selling with a determina- 
tion to see it through for two or 
three years at least, if for no other 
reason than the superior training in 
selling that it offers. The men who 
have gone into selling life insurance 
in past years with this stern de- 
termination are the ones who are 
the backbone of the agerfties today. 
That essential spark of determina- 
tion is somehow lacking in the young 
men coming up now. Apathy and in- 
difference, a disinclination to work 
hard, to master the technique of 
selling are there in its stead. The 
rare attractions of life insurance 
selling, once a production stride has 
been reached, apparently offer little 
if any inducement today to the young 
man who begins to contemplate seri- 
ously the problem of making a liv 
ing for himself. 


Solution Not Salary 

Few agency managers believe that 
the final solution will lie in an out- 
right salary during the initial period 
before production commences, but 
many are convinced that some means 
of arranging for the financing of the 
new man for the first few months 
is certainly a pressing necessity. No 
tangible plan is being discussed, but 
agency heads assert that whatever 
its form, it should encourage a con- 
dition that will give them complete 
authority over the man. Conceivably, 
it should remove, they claim, one of 
the most potent influences at work 
today keeping promising young men 
from embracing seriously life insur- 
ance selling; that is, the fear of un- 
certain, indefinite income during that 
period when a production stride is 
being developed. Some believe that 
a balancing plan, an evening up ar- 
rangement which would shift a part 
of prospective later earnings to the 
initial training period, will be the 
ultimate solution. 
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With the Editors 


Long Range Viewpoint 


f his address before the New 
York life underwriters and their 
guests at the Golden Anniversary 
banquet, President Frederick H. 
Ecker, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, gave an ac- 
counting of Administration in 
Life Insurance Trusteeship and 
demonstrated conclusively that 
the conservative management 
under which this business has 
functioned since its inception rep- 
resents the proper course and that 
it will be continued, come what 
may. Always in times of adver- 
sity the leaders of life insurance 
are besieged with the most fan- 
tastic schemes for alleviating the 
financial ills facing us, Mr. Ecker 
declared, but life insurance is a 
long range business and must be 
conducted with the thought of 
safety and security always upper- 
most in sethe minds of all. He 
recalled the times when the ex- 
ecutives were urged to ask for 
permission to go into the market 
for common stocks and said that 
even now the business is faced 
with temptations to depart from 
its sane and chartered course of 
conservatism ; to go, for example, 
into the investment field with 
loans for building construction on 
a more liberal basis than has been 
proved as safe by past experience. 

The current pressure on inter- 
est rates which has through ar- 
tificial means depressed money 
values to a point that militates 
against life insurance investments 
was emphatically criticised by 
Mr. Ecker. Declaring that life in- 
surance policyholders ask no fa- 
vors in interest rates, but do 
insist that their representatives be 
allowed to enter the investment 
market as a lender free to secure 
whatever rate market conditions 
afford, he said: 


“There is a natural law which 
operates to increase interest rates 
when there is a large demand for 
money from borrowers and to 
lower the rate when there are ex- 
cessive supplies of money seeking 
sound investments, as is the case 
today. We can find no fault with 
efforts to maintain a free invest- 
ment market and to prevent re- 
Strictions upon this freedom by 
investors themselves. Unreason- 
able restrictions and legislative 
or administrative efforts to de- 
press interest rates unduly are 
neither in the interest of life 
insurance policyholders nor of the 
general public.” 





Broadcasting Protection 


ESERVED congratulations 

are being showered upon the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York for their 
splendidly conceived and exe- 
cuted Golden Anniversary cele- 
bration. The nationwide broad- 
cast of former President Hoover's 
address cannot help but add to 
the prestige of the business and 
his remarks on the subject of 
policy ownership will strengthen 
the average man’s regard for his 
insurance protection. 

His remarks on the subject of 
taxation, too, were timely and to 
the point. In a period when legis- 
lators are casting about feverishly 
for sources of new revenue, it was 
most appropriate for the Presi- 
dent of a few years ago to declare 
that “this segment of economic 
security represented by life in- 
surance might well be free of tax- 
ation.” He regretted that such is 
by no means the case and contin- 
ued: “And such taxes come out 
of the poor, for only five million 
people pay income taxes, yet 
63,000,000 have insurance.” 


First Quarter Outlook 


S anticipated in these col- 

umns some weeks ago, after 
the first early returns on January 
production of new business were 
released by some of the country’s 
leading general agencies, the first 
quarter will probably show a de- 
cline in life insurance sales as 
compared with the first quarter 
of 1935. Last year’s January busi- 
ness ranked well up among the 
all-time highs for that month due 
to widespread changes in rates 
and the following month also saw 
a substantial production of new 
business, bettering the preceding 
February record by 15.5 per cent. 
So, it was not surprising to see 
both January and February fall 
behind the considerable totals 
written in 1935. The companies 
reporting to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents wrote 
a total of $447,181,000 during Jan- 
uary as compared with $601,300,- 
000 in 1935; for February the 
writings were somewhat nearer 
the preceding period. 

By way of encouragement to 
those who continually strive to 
always eclipse last year’s achieve- 
ment, it might be pointed out 
that beginning with the month of 
March last year the country as a 
whole reported consecutive de- 
creases ranging from 3 to 11 per 
cent monthly until the month of 
August and then, following a 
series of small gains, again went 
into the minus column for the 
month of December. With the un- 
questioned improvement in nearly 
all lines of business, it should not 
be difficult to overtake and pass 
the production totals of 1935. 

That business is in a healthier 
condition, in spite of the compara- 
tive loss in Ordinary sales, is at- 
tested by the record for Industrial 
and Group insurance protection. 
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